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A WORD ON THE HIGHLANDS. 


One of the most agreeable of the many agreeable tours 
which may be performed during summer in Scotland, is 
an excursion from Loch Lomond, by an interesting line 
of road, to Glencoe and Fort-William ; and thence, after 
some rambling about the skirts of Ben Nevis, to Inver- 
ness by steamer along the Caledonian Canal. <A short 
time ago it was my fortune to make this journey, partly 
with the view of indulging in the picturesque, but chiefly 
to have a glance at some of those scenes rendered me- 
morable by the destitution which prevailed during the 
winter of 1846-7. 

Among other novelties which the tourist is promised 
a sight of in passing towards Glencoe, is the Black 
Mount, a recently-created deer forest of many miles in 
extent, belonging to the Marquis of Breadalbane. In 
crossing this tract of bleak mountainous country in the 
stage, little time is afforded to gratify curiosity; but he 
would be a dull traveller who could not, in a ride of 
two or three hours, observe the peculiar aspect of a 
district cleared of sheep and cattle, and inhabited only 
by herds of wild animals, and the scarcely less wild bands 
of gillies who are employed to take care of this exten- 
sive chase. The scene is silent and dismal. You glide 
through a waste of marshy hollows environed by lofty 
mountains; and the only living things which greet the 
eye are here and there startled packs of grouse, or a 
few deer, relieved against the sky, on the summits of 
the brown heathery hills. ‘The Black Mount, however, 
is only a specimen of the great tracts of country which 
within the last twenty years have been rendered use- 
less to man in the Highlands of Scotland. Shortly 
after the close of the Rebellion in 1745, many High- 
land proprietors, according to new economical views, 
turned their dependent clansmen adrift, rooted out 
small crofters, and dividing their lands into large sheep 
tracts, leased them on advantageous terms to store- 
farmers of skill and capital from the south. Much of 
the Highlands is still under this system of pasturage ; 
but much has latterly suffered the new transformation 
into hunting-grounds—a remarkable change; for in 
the nineteenth century, when all else is advancing, 
the enforesting of lands formerly useful seems like 
taking a step back to the earliest ages of mankind. I 
have often wondered whether it would be consistent 
with public rights for individual holders of property to 
render their lands utterly useless to the community ?— 
or, to put an extreme case, whether the owner of an 
estate is entitled to sink his lands in the sea, if he feel 
so disposed? Questions of this curious nature may 
with propriety be considered in relation to the Black 
Mount and other Highland deer forests, where, for the 
sake of a little amusement in autumn, the means of 


human existence are effectually extinguished. Some 


writers, indeed, attempt an apology for the practice, by 
representing that the ‘deer-shootings’ yield a rental 
equal to that from sheep-farming, and, besides, give 
employment to large numbers of men as keepers. This 
argument, which could with equal propriety be used 
in vindication of gaming-houses, is too ridiculous for 
criticism. On the spot, the new process of turning 
arable and pasture lands into a wilderness is far from 
being popular. Houses and hamlets are eradicated, 
farmers of all sorts disappear, and long-established 
roads through the glens are ruthlessly shut up; and any 
one who, on business or pleasure, attempts to pursue 
their half-obliterated track, is exposed to challenge 
and litigation. As yet, the great landowners who in- 
dulge in these odd fancies have encountered only public 
sarcasm and reproof—a species of bombardment which 
they endure with magnanimous coolness. 

Besides the enforested and sheep-pasturing portion 
of the Highlands, there still exist a number of districts 
in which something like the old small-farm and croft- 
ing systems prevail; and after looking at these, the 
mind is almost brought to admit that it would be better 
for the country that the Highlands should be peopled 
with grouse and deer, than with the human creatures 
who draw out existence in what must be called the 
wretchedness of barbarism. 

Fort-William is a small town at the opening of seve- 
ral valleys pursuing an easterly direction, and for the 
most part pastoral. In the low grounds, cultivation is 
pursued on a limited scale, while the hills around—the 
Braes of Lochaber, as they are locally termed— are 
devoted to purposes of pasturage. Interspersed with 
these varieties of surface, we may observe pretty consi- 
derable tracts of moss, black, miry, and, in present cir- 
cumstances, useless for anything but to furnish fuel to 
the inhabitants. About this district, from the foot of 
Ben Nevis to Glen Spean and Glen Roy, we wandered 
about for a few days, and took the liberty of noting the 
condition of the cottagers. In this quarter we are in 
the country of the Macdonalds, one of the most gallant 
of the clans, whose descendants, till the present hour, 
though altered in position, retain many traditional 
recollections of their ancestors. Several owners of pro- 
perty hereabouts, as in many other parts of the High- 
lands, are, however, English successors, by purchase, of 
what once belonged to old native families. The exten- 
sive estate of Inverlochy, which lies immediately to the 
east of Fort-William, is the property of an English 
nobleman, whose father purchased it some years ago, 
on the insolvency of its former owner, the Marquis of 
Huntly. Regarding the general aspect and condition of 
the Inverlochy estate there has been some unpleasant 
controversy. Mr Somers, a gentleman of the press, in 
connection with the ‘ North British Mail,’ having, after 
personal inquiry, made various statements, unsatisfac- 
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tory to the nohie proprietor,* his account of the state 
of affairs wes impugned as untrue and unjustifiable. I 
pronowiice no opinion on the special matters in dispute, 
but } lament to say that the condition of many cottages 
not only on the estate of Inverlochy, but on that of 
Glen Spean, are so extremely, though not peculiarly 
bad, as to be somewhat of a scandal to the age. 

In describing the human habitations which lie scat- 
tered about these wastes as ‘cottages,’ we employ the 
only term which the English language admits of. But 
to what is generally understood as a cottage they bear 
very little resemblance. In travelling by a cross path 
along a bare hillside, you suddenly observe smoke 
issuing from certain holes in certain lumps of stone 
and turf. These lumps are the dwellings of the small 
farmers and crofters; and a number of them together 
forms the Highland hamlet or clachan. In the midst of 
a straggling clachan we one day stopped our convey- 
ance and alighted; and pioneered by our obliging con- 
ductor—a Macdonald, who introduced us in Gaelic— 
we stepped into one of the cottages. On opening the 
door, the apartment we were ushered into was that 
devoted to the cattle; but these were not at home, 
though the damp mud floor was strewn with their 
litter and refuse. On our left was a partition formed 
of wattle, and this imperfect screen was all that 
separated the biped from the quadruped inhabitants. 
Passing through a door in the wattle, we were in the 
family apartment. On one side was a shelf with a few 
articles of earthenware, and below it was a wooden 
chest holding the Sunday clothes; on the floor were 
two or three stools and a chair, which, with an iron pot 
and a deal table, were the whole furniture. There was 
no grate or chimney. The fire was on the bare floor, 
and the smoke from it curled in wreaths round the 
apartment, glazing every rafter with a jet-black japan, 
and finding exit by an opening in the roof, or by the 
door and window—or, more correctly, hole in the wall ; 
for the aperture answering as a window had no 
glass. Over the fire there dangled a chain, to which 
the pot might be hooked; and half up towards the roof 
the chain passed through a disk like a pot lid, the 
object of which was to prevent the drops of rain which 
descended through the chimney-opening from falling 
into the fire, or into the food which was dressing upon 
it. Another wattle partition divided the apartment 
from a dark den-like place, in which I caught a glimpse 
of a bed. And this was the house of a farmer, as he 
must be called. 

The wonder to a Lowlander is, how people can live in 
such hovels; but the human being has a marvellous 
power of accommodating himself to circumstances. 
The poor Highlander has never known any better, and 
if he did wish to have a good house over his head, he 
would require to build it at his own cost, and be com- 
pelled to leave it at the end of his lease. Thus inse- 
curity as to a return for outlay is substantially the 
reason why the Highland, like the Irish small farmers, 
are so poorly lodged. In the Lowlands of Scotland, 
the landlords, almost without exception, build excellent 
stone and slated houses for their tenants; but except 
on the estates of the wealthiest proprietors, this very 
proper practice does not appear to prevail in the High- 
lands. When asked how they contrive to exist with 
any degree of health or comfort in-their wretched turf 


* ‘ Letters from the Highlands, on the Famine of 1847.’ By 
Robert Somers. 1 vol. duodecimo. London: Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. This work, embracing much graphic description, fs well 
worthy of perusal. 


huts, the Highlanders seldom fail to ascribe much to 
the beneficial influence of the peat smoke. How far 
this opinion rests on any sound principle I am unable 
to say; perhaps it is not unworthy of the investigation 
of sanitarians. 

In the general economy of Highland farming, such as 
we see hereabouts, there is room for vast improvement. 
By a judicious application of capital, great patches of 
the lower-lying mossy lands might be reclaimed and 
cultivated, by which luxuriant green crops would be 
raised for the winter food of cattle. At present, there 
is a melancholy waste and misapplication of natural 
resources—no proper fences, nor rotation of crops, while 
the apportionment of farms is very defective. We 
found in full operation an extraordinary species of 
communism, which I shall leave to be described in 
the language of Mr Somers. ‘Each township or 
hamlet is literally a joint-stock company of farmers, 
the members of which are bound, jointly and severally, 
to the landlord for payment of the rent. The arable 
part of the farm, rented by one of these clubs, or com- 
panies, is divided into ridges of equal size; and these 
again are divided equally among the members; for, as 
the people argue, in order to secure a fair division of 
the soil, it is necessary to cut it up into small sections, 
and set aside a section to each family consecutively, till 
the whole are exhausted. A family will thus have as 
many as six or seven ridges spread over all parts of the 
farm, and each of them surrounded by similar stripes 
belonging to his co-tenants. The hill or pasturage of 
the farm is held strictly in common. Every member of 
the hamlet contributes an equal number of the sheep 
and cattle necessary to stock the hill; a shepherd is 
employed at the common expense to tend the flocks; 
and one of the number, in whom the little community 
has confidence, is appointed annually to sell the stock 
requiring to be taken to market, the proceeds being 
applied to the payment of the rent, and the overplus, if 
any, divided equally among the co-tenants. The rent 
of the townships vary from L.150 to L.350 per annum, 
being at the rate of from L.7 to L.20 for each tenant. 
The stock of sheep range from 600 to 2000 on some 
farms; and each family has seldom less than three 
milch cows. If any of the tenants proves indolent, 
wasteful, and unable to pay his share of the rent, his 
neighbours are secured against loss by his stock ; and 
should he turn out incorrigible, they can expel him 
from the club: but in the event of any one being dis- 
abled, by accident or sickness, so that he cannot culti- 
vate his part of the farm, his co-tenants join together 
and do it for him gratuitously. The claims of widows 
in this respect particularly are respected, it being a 
fixed rule that no widow be put out of the club, but 
that all lend her a helping hand till her own family are 
able to take the duty off their shoulders. There is thus 
in these simple communities an active and benevolent 


co-operation, which saves individual members from the | 
calamities which befall poor families in more artificial | 


states of society.’ 

From what I heard on the spot, there is no reason to 
discredit an observation of Mr Somers in reference to 
a farm of this class. 
insufficient to maintain the families upon it, and the 
attention of the tenants is distracted from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil in a too often fruitless search for day 
labour, to eke out their inadequate resources. Driving 
sheep to the south is a common employment for this 
class of men; and it takes them away from their farms 
at the time when their crops are arriving at maturity, 


‘The produce of the farm is | 
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and when their undivided attention is most necessary 
to secure the fruits of their labour from the ravages of 
a fickle and boisterous climate.’ In other words, the 
proprietors of these lands do not get rents out of the 
produce, but from the employment of their tenants in 
work, altogether apart from the farms, Affection for 
the place of their birth, and an unwillingness to leave it 
for more favoured climes, cause them to undertake 
obligations unwarranted by the peculiar circumstances 
in which they are placed. What should we say of the 
saneness of a shopkeeper who proposed to pay his rent 
not from his receipts in trade, but from the wages of 
himself or daughter employed in a separate establish- 
ment? Yet on a footing of this nature stands the rent- 
roll of many Highland as also many Irish proprietors. 
It may perhaps be said by way of offset, that if the land 
which now forms a club-farm were let in a mass to one 
farmer with capital, a better rent would be paid, and, 
besides, the farmer would have an overplus profit. Be 
it so. The negligence which avowedly tolerates and 
maintains a condition of things revolting to decency 
and humanity, not to say dangerous to national safety, 
only the more exposes itself to reprehension. 

On going eastward, and seeing the extensive im- 
provements lately effected on the properties of Lord 
Lovat, the Duke of Richmond, and other spirited land- 
holders, we felt as if in anew world. The neat cottages, 
with the well-kept patches of land about them, on the 
Richmond (lately the ill-managed Gordon) property, 
presented a scene of rural beauty and comfort which 
contrasted strangely with what we had witnessed on 
the west side of the country. 

It is usual to impute much of the misery of the 
Highlands to the habitual indolence of the people. We 
may grant that they possess no earnest spirit of in- 
dustry. But in justice, we should view the inhabitants 
of these remote solitudes as the wreck of a primitive, 
uninstructed, and, it may be added, unfortunate race. 
Faithful, kindly in disposition, submissive to law, and 
with strong religious impressions, they may be con- 
sidered to form the raw material out of which much 
good might be wrought. For the greater part, how- 
ever, in the hands of absentee landholders, needy from 
their own extravagance or that of their predecessors, 
they have been either expatriated, or left to carry on a 
hopeless contest with nature. In some quarters, their 
whole means of livelihood is the produce of a patch of 
potato ground; and by way of rent, they give their 
personal labour at any time and to any extent it may 
be required—a species of serfdom revolting to modern 
ideas, and which is little calculated to inspire a 
love of regular industry. ‘ How natural must it be,’ 
says the authority already quoted, ‘ for the Highland 
cotter to detest labour, when he feels himself bound 
hand and foot for the petty privilege of planting a few 
barrels of potatoes!’ Ifthe Highland proprietors were 
to reside on their properties, and set about the im- 
provement of their lands and the humanising of their 
tenantry, accusations as to indolence would soon be 
unheard of. The physical and social improvements 
now going on in the Lewis under Mr Mathison, show 
what may be effected in meliorating the condition of 
the Highlands and Islands. 

The longest lane has a turning. Highland misma- 
nagement, by the exposure connected with the late 
famine and other circumstances, seems likely to un- 
dergo some modification. A change in views connected 
with store-farming deserves especial notice. In the 
introduction of large sheep farms sixty to eighty years 
ago much suffering was inflicted. Had the new order 
of farmers settled in the Highlands with their families, 
the change would have been only from a Celtic to an 
Anglo-Saxon population. In too many instances, how- 
ever,.these farmers put their property under the charge 


of shepherds, and lived themselves in the south; so that 
there were not only absentee landlords, but absentee 
farmers. Of the cruelty of this perfected system of 
annihilating a settled population nothing need be said. 
What is immoral seldom comes to any good. The sys- 
tem is at length discovered to be economically mischie- 
vous; for not a shilling of capital can ever accumulate 
in a country inhabited only by sheep and salaried 
assistants. I am glad to learn that, impressed with this 
conviction, the Duke of Sutherland is beginning to 
divide his large into small farms, and to lease them to 
capitalists, who will give the country the benefit of their 
presence. When the system of enforesting has run its 
course, let us hope that it will come to as creditable a 
termination. 


. 


THE GAMBLER* 


‘A moment later, and the train would have gone with- 
out me,’ said I, as, almost breathless with running, I 
placed myself in the corner of a first-class carriage on 
the rail from Versailles to Paris. Three persons and a 
little dog were my companions. Soon I began to scru- 
tinise them; and then, as is my custom when travelling, 
to amuse myself with fancying some tale or adventure 
of which they formed the dramatis persone. Near me 
sat a pale-looking young man, carelessly but elegantly 
dressed, and so intently reading, that even my hurried 
entrance into the carriage scarcely caused him to lift his 
eyes from his book. In one corner sat an elderly gentle- 
man, seemingly in that happy state which is between 
sleeping and waking; his cheeks were wrinkled, his hair 
gray and scant, and his thick and bushy eyebrows almost 
concealed his deep-set eyes, which from time to time 
were turned upon the young man engaged in reading. 
‘ Pshaw,’ thought I, ‘this is probably an uncle accom- 
panying his thoughtless nephew to the town. And 
then I turned my attention to a young lady who occu- 
pied another corner of the carriage. She, too, was 
pale, and more interesting than handsome. Her dress, 
though simple, was perfect, and-evidently the produc- 
tion of some first-rate artiste. Her whole style pro- 
claimed her at once to belong to the higher order of 
society. Her eyes were large, and blue, and intellectual ; 
her lips smiling; and a small and delicately-formed 
hand grasped a smelling-bottle, which she frequently 
used. Opposite to her lay a small English dog of un- 
common beauty, between whom and his mistress fre- 
quent looks of affectionate recognition were exchanged. 
She seemed sickly, and to breathe with difficulty, fre- 
quently placing her hand upon her heart, on which 
occasions I observed she wore a rich and costly bracelet. 
Such were my travelling companions. The supposed 
uncle now slept, now cast vacant looks around him; 
the thoughtless nephew read on; the lady often sighed ; 
the little dog snored; and I indulged in all the luxury 
of a day-dream, fancying many a strange history con- 
nected with those around me. It was evident, as I 
thought, that they were strangers to each other; and 
then the lady travelling alone in a first-class carriage, 
her simple yet highly-finished dress, the gemmed brace- 
let, her reserved looks, and retiring manners, led me 
into a wide field of supposition, too quickly interrupted 
by our arrival at our destination. ‘The train stopped; 
the pale gentleman continued his reading; the lady 
again sighed, and placed her hand upon her heart; the 
old gentleman kept his seat; none seemed inclined to 
make the first move; so, slightly bowing to my com- 
panions, I left the carriage, and soon found myself in 
possession of a room at my hotel. 

Dinner over, I went to the theatre; and from thence, 
by the persuasion of a friend, to a private gambling- 
house; and great w&s my surprise to find in the osten- 
sible proprietor of the table the same old gentleman I 
had met in the railway carriage, and to whom I had 
assigned the character of a morose old uncle. Very few 


* Translated and abridged from the French, 
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people were present, and play had not yet begun; and 
the croupiers, or groom porters, as they are called in 
England, were seated on their high stools, on either side 
of the table, in that stolid indifference which, whether 
natural or assumed, seems always to mark such men. 
The old gentleman was seated at one end of the table, 
nervously grasping in his hand a massive snuff-box, 
while his eyes seemed restlessly to wander between the 
heaps of gold before him and the door, which, soon 
opening, gaye entrance to another of my travelling 
companions—the young man, the fancied nephew. Al- 
though very few people were present, play soon began. 
It was rouge et noir. Every sound was hushed, except 
the voices of the dealers calling the result of the games, 
and the rattling of the gold as it was ‘raked’ from one 
to another. 

I never play myself; and since I knew no one among 
the few gamblers present but my two travelling com- 
panions, my attention was altogether engrossed by their 
proceedings. Indeed the large sums which were lost 
by the young man, the rouleau after rouleau that he 
placed upon the table, only to be swept from before him, 
his pale cheek reddened by excitement, and his frequent 
and deep-drawn sighs, most painfully interested me; 
and then his continual losses, the run of luck that was 
so evidently against him, and the cessation of all other 
play but his, deeply engrossed me. About one o’clock 
in the morning he left the room, and, I had every 
reason to suppose, without a Napoleon in his posses- 
sion. I immediately followed, and, much excited, with 
my friend repaired to sup in a neighbouring coffee- 
house. 

* You seem much excited with what we have seen,’ 
said my friend ; ‘ and since you cannot conceal the inte- 
rest you take in play, and the evident taste you have 
for it, I admire you the more that no inducement can 
tempt you to participate in the game.’ 

‘I will never play myself,’ said I; ‘though I confess 
that play deeply interests me, especially such high play 
as we have just seen. Besides which, I was doubly 
interested, since both the keeper of the Bank, and the 
young man who has lost so much, were my silent com- 
panions on the railway from Versailles last evening ; 
and more, those whom we have seen such keen adver- 
saries in the fight for fortune I absolutely supposed 
uncle and nephew.’ 

‘The young man you allude to,’ replied my friend, 
‘is a colonel in the Russian service, Count Z——, cele- 
brated for his great losses. You know what enormous 
fortunes the greater part of the Russian nobility are 
possessed of; but still, from what I hear, I fancy that 
this poor man has not much remaining. He has just 
come from Naples, where I am afraid to name the sum 
they say he left behind him. He is an incorrigible 
gambler, and strange to say, his almost invariable bad 
luck has not taught him wisdom. Who the banker is I do 
not know; I never saw him here before, though I heard 
he is a Spaniard, who has just joined the concern with a 
very considerable capital. But here comes Monsieur 
Clement, the supposed proprietor of the rooms: let me 
introduce you; he will tell you of the unknown.’ 

The usual compliments being exchanged, M. Clement 
took a seat at our table; and then I heard that the 
supposed Spaniard was an expatriated Polish officer, 
and, as it was said, of high birth, although he was only 
known as Captain Carlo. He lived very simply, and 
in great retirement, and it was only the day before 
that he had, to the astonishment of everybody, pro- 
posed to take the Bank into his own hands. His 
evident command of money, and the terms he offered, 
were such as had induced the proprietors to comply 
with his seemingly strange proposal, It was very late, 
or rather at an early hour in the morning, that we 
separated; and I do not know how often I turned in my 
bed before I could compose myself to sleep. My chamber, 
too, was small; the night oppressive ; and my neighbour 
in the adjoining room, from whom I was separated 
but by a slight connecting door, apparently even more 


restless than myself. He paced his room incessantly, 
and occasionally I heard the sigh or moan of mental 
or bodily distress. I suppose it was the wine I had 
drank, the excitement I had undergone, and an un- 
willingness to interfere in that which in noway con- 
cerned me, which prevented me from pulling my bell 
and summoning a servant to my neighbour’s assistance. 
At last, however, I fell asleep ; and, as may be supposed, 
awoke late in the day, stupid and unrefreshed ; and 
even when I left my room and repaired to the street— 
and, let me add, it was my first visit to Paris—a some- 
thing seemed to hang over me; a dread of impending 
evil, that deprived the novel scenes around me of all 
their charms, and sent me back to my hotel to a quiet 
and lonely dinner in my room; and that finished, I was 
again alone with my wine, a slight dessert, and my 
wandering thoughts. I fell asleep. When I awoke, it 
was night. A candle shone through a crevice of the 
door leading to the adjoining room, and the conversa- 
tion of a man and woman greatly excited my curiosity. 
I will not attempt to palliate the offence of listening to 
it: Icould not help myself, nor even move or make a 
noise, so that my neighbours could understand that they 
might be overheard. The man’s voice was at first soft 
and intreating ; the woman was evidently crying, and 
the little she said was in short and broken sentences, 
and so interrupted by convulsive sobs, that I could not 
follow them. I gleaned, however, enough to know that 
she was resisting and refusing a request the man was 
making her: at length, however, hysteric sighs were 
the only replies; and then his voice had lost its softness 
and persuasive tones; it became harsh, and loud, and 
imperative, and I plainly heard him. 

* Well, madam,’ said he, ‘ you shall repent this obsti- 
nacy, and your determination to plunge me into hope- 
less ruin; and not only me, but yourself also. Some- 
thing tells me I shall be fortunate to-night. If you will 
not give me your diamonds, you will deprive me of the 
only opportunity of regaining all my bad-luck has cost 
me.’ 


‘Say rather what your folly, your madness has cost 
you,’ said the lady. ‘It is all that you now have left to 
us. These poor diamonds will scarcely suffice to take 
us home, and enable us to escape from this city of vice, 
and a ruin that every hour stares us more plainly in 
the face. I intreat you, by all you ever held sacred, be 
contented with the dreadful lessons you have received : 
renounce this fearful infatuation: return to a wife who, 
in spite of all the ruin you have brought upon her, still 
loves you, still adores you, and would still go hand in 
hand with you to retrieve our lost fortunes.’ 

‘Madam,’ cried the man with a voice choking with 
passion, ‘all I ask are your jewels: keep your remon- 
strances, your reproaches, to yourself. I am your 
husband, and I have the right to dispose of all your 
possessions as I may think fit to do.’ 

* Have you not sufficiently stripped me of my posses- 
sions, of my poor banished father’s lands,’ replied the 
lady, ‘that you would deprive me of this poor bracelet 
that contains my dear mother’s portrait, to possess 
yourself of the jewels which surround it? No,’ conti- 
nued she, after a moment’s pause, interrupted by con- 
vulsive sobs—‘ no, I will defend this poor remnant of 
my fortune with my life. My mother’s portrait shall 
never leave my arm; and I will preserve its diamonds 
to save me yet a while from the want and misery I see 
approaching.’ 

A demon’s laugh, which still rings in my ears as I 
write the words, was the man’s reply. The door was 
suddenly opened, and so violently shut, that the light 
was extinguished. I heard the wretched woman fall 
upon her knees, listened to her few, short, wild, and 
supplicating prayers, and all was still. : 

* ” 

At eleven o’clock I was again in Monsieur Clement’s 
gambling-room. 

Captain Carlo was seated with clasped hands at the 
table anxiously, as I thought, watching the door. The 
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Russian colonel was not there. He soon, however, 
arrived. His face was flushed, and he seemed intoxi- 
cated. He seated himself, and fixed his eyes intently 
staring at the gold which lay in heaps before him. 
Captain Carlo seemed to regard him with the most in- 
tense interest ; but he saw nothing but the play and the 
gold upon the table. 

‘Make your game: the game is made,’ said the crou- 
pier; and as he was about to deal the cards, the colonel 
cried, I may rather say shrieked, in a voice of wildness, 
‘ A hundred Napoleons upon the red!’ 

The dealer paused, and seeing that the colonel placed 
no money on the table, coolly said, ‘ Pardon me, sir; you 
must stake the money.’ 

The colonel seemed horrorstruck: he became deadly 
pale, then fearfully red; and after a momentary struggle 
for utterance, he thundered out, ‘ Dare you speak so to 
me, sir?’ And then, in a lowered tone of voice, he 
said, as he left the room, ‘ After the large sum I lost to 
you yesterday, I did suppose, as I had not my purse 
about me, that you would not have refused me so 
paltry a credit.’ There was something in the whole 
manner of the man, and the tone of his voice, that 
seemed, as it were, to paralyse the appetite for play 
of the few who were present. One by one they left 
the room; and by some undefinable attraction I soon 
found myself the only stranger who had remained. 
Captain Carlo was apparently anxious and distracted, 
and one or two casual remarks I made to him were 
vaguely answered. Evidently his thoughts were else- 
where. No new-comers had arrived: I did not play: 
the croupiers were about to put up the implements of 
their trade, and I to take my hat, when the door was 
suddenly thrown open, and again the colonel entered. 
How shall I describe his appearance? His face was 
distorted, and very pale; his lips livid; his hair dis- 
ordered, and wildly hanging about his head; his right 
hand was in his breast; he trembled violently, and his 
glassy eyes wandered vacantly. He appeared to make 
an effort to rally and to recover himself, and calling for 
champagne, drank glass after glass nearly as rapidly as 
the servant poured it from the bottle. The draught 
appeared to sober him; and the croupier, as if to test 
his intentions, made a show of recommencing his avo- 
cations. 

‘ Cut the cards if you please,’ said he. 

‘Red again!’ immediately shouted the colonel, as he 
withdrew his hand from his breast, and placed upon 
the table a magnificent bracelet, of apparently great 
value. ‘It is worth a hundred thousand francs,’ con- 
tinued he. ‘Ah! where now is your courage? You 
who an hour since refused me the miserable sum of one 
hundred Napoleons! What! are you afraid, or can you 
not cover my stake?’ 

Captain ‘Carlo quietly, and without a word, opened a 
small box before him, and taking from it notes to the 
amount of a hundred thousand francs, placed them be- 
side the bracelet. The game proceeded. ‘ Black wins!’ 
cried the croupier. The colonel had again lost, and the 
rich bracelet was the property of the Bank. The blood 
ran cold in my veins as I recognised the jewel. My 
head swam round, and I was obliged to cling to the 
table for support. I had nearly fainted with excitement 
and surprise; and I still felt as in a stupor, when the 
voice of Captain Carlo recalled me to myself. 

* Colonel,’ said he, ‘I know you have not provided 
yourself with money ; but if, in the meantime, you will 
accept the contents of this pocket-book, to-morrow we 
can arrange our account.’ 

But why prolong the painful scene? The offer—how 
strange and unaccountable did it appear to me—was 
greedily grasped at, and the game recommenced; I need 
not tell with what vicissitudes. Suflice it to say, that 
all was again lost. 

_ ‘Now I will play you double or quits,’ said the colonel 
in a paroxysm of utter desperation. 

‘No,’ replied the captain, ‘I will play no more: the 
sum you already owe me is more than you are able to 


repay. Yet stay: I will play you for ten times the 
sum if'your wife will be your security.’ 

At these words the unfortunate Russian uttered a 
ery more frantic, I think, than ere was heard from the 
walls of a madman’s den. I can never forget it. He 
fell backwards on a chair; his hair stood on end; his 
forehead was bathed in cold perspiration ; his vigorous 
frame trembled like an aspen ; he seemed to stagger as 
he rose from the chair; but clasping the heavy table 
before him with his two hands, he pushed it from him 
with almost superhuman force and violence, and rushed 
from the room. 

I was far too excited myself to observe the effect of 
this sad scene upon Captain Carlo; but he arose from 
his seat, and not perceiving that I was behind him, I 
heard him, to my great astonishment, say in a voice of 
profound emotion, ‘ My poor, poor Julie; still he loves 
her: all is not yet lost; her honour is yet sacred to 
him: he may yet be saved.’ He turned and saw me, 
and trembling, he continued: ‘I have observed, sir, 
your interest in this unhappy man, and now bear wit- 
ness that all good is not yet dead in his heart. Love 
for his wife still remains, for he would not involve her 
name in a gambler’s deeds. No, no! he is not yet 
lost. Happiness and wealth are still in store for him. 
This night and my proceedings have cured him of his 
love of play. Know, sir, that this man is the husband 
of my only child, from whom and from my country I 
have been long banished, and obliged even to keep my 
very existence a profound secret from my nearest rela- 
tives. I escaped with wealth which, by prudence and 
personal privation, has greatly accumulated. It is only 
lately that the pardon of my generous sovereign has 
recalled me to my country and my home, and only then 
I heard of my poor daughter’s fate and her husband’s 
infatuation. None could tell me where I could find 
them, for none knew where they were. I, however, 
fell upon their traces, and heard enough to convince me 
that I need not interfere with any prospect of success 
till all was lost. His lands have long been sold; but I 
was rich, and could restore all when the proper moment 
came. Knowing that he was coming to Paris, I has- 
tened to assume the character of the proprietor of these 
rooms, in the hope that, by allowing him to play for 
unlimited sums, I might hasten the happy moment 
when I should know he had staked his all, and lost it, 
and I might proclaim myself, and regain my children. 
This bracelet, sir, contains the portrait of my adored 
wife, who gave it to my poor child. She would never 
have parted with it but in the last extremity. See 
what love will do! She has sacrificed her last re- 
maining treasure, and he has refused to compromise 
her in name in his nefarious transactions. Oh!’ cried 
the old man, the warm tears running from his eyes— 
‘oh that it was to-morrow, that I could embrace my 
child, and pardon and restore her husband !’ 

Shocked with these fearful revelations, I hurried the 
poor old man at once to the hotel. 

* I know where they are,’ said I; ‘ let us lose no time 
in going to them.’ 

*Is Colonel the Count Z—— at home?’ hastily de- 
manded Captain Carlo of the porter at the hotel door. 

* No, sir,’ was the reply. 

* Has he been long absent?’ 

* He was here soon after eleven, and then again went 
out.’ 

* Let us go up stairs,’ said I. 

Impatience hastened the steps of the father; scarcely 
could I follow him with the light. He knocked at the 
door; all was still: again he knocked, and the only 
reply was a suppressed and mournful howl of a little 
dog; and now he applied his hand to the lock, and 
opened the door. All was dark. He took the candle 
from my hand and went in; and I, irresistibly com- 
pelled, followed him. Oh horror of horrors, what a 
scene met my eyes! Dead upon the bed, and deluged 
in blood from a deep wound on her beautiful arm, lay 
the only child of the poor old man! 
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perties belonging to all the materials o 


In a few days afterwards, the wretched gambler, the 
cause of so much wo, was the inmate of an asylum for 
lunatics ; his case adding another to the many instances 
of mental ruin from the ill-regulated and unjustifiable 
passion for gain! 


LIEBIG ON THE VITAL FORCES.* 


Tue present work of Liebig is a continuation of the 
labours he has been so long engaged in to elucidate 
and explain the powers employed by nature to carry on 
animal and vegetable life. Some of these powers are 
the very same as we see at work in the inorganic world 
or among inanimate things. Gravity, cohesion, solu- 
tion, and the combinations and decompositions specially 
treated of in chemistry, are all largely concerned in the 
phenomena of vitality, as well as in the other pheno- 
mena of the world; they are vital forces, although they 
tay not be the only vital forces. It seems likely that, 
in addition to the numerous properties and powers of 
inorganic bodies, there are certain distinct forces be- 
longing exclusively to living bodies; which are not 
developed or brought into existence except in matter 
endowed with life, and which would therefore deserve 
to be called vital forces by pre-eminence, or the specific 
powers of organic existence. But these forces, of them- 
selves could not sustain the life of a creature; for this 
end they must co-operate with a great many of the 
forces that adhere alike to living and dead matter; so 
that it is a great mistake to speak of the vital force, or of 
the one power that keeps vegetables and animals alive, 
and enables them to grow, and fructify, and reproduce 
their like. Life is made up, in the first place, of a very 
elaborate and complex structural arrangement, a highly- 
organised mechanism or anatomy; and in the second 
place, of the operation of the various powers and pro- 

f this structure, 
whether these powers be mechanical, chemical, or vital 
—that is to say, including the properties that the sub- 
stances possess while in the inorganic form, and what- 
ever new properties they may put forth in their or- 
ganised arrangement. Thus water is one of the most 
invariable constituents of living bodies; and the nume- 
rous properties that it has in its separate state are all 
made use of to the full in the animal and vegetable 
systems. Should it be deprived of any one of these (as 
of its fluidity, by being frozen), the living thing that it 
happened to be associated with would as certainly be 
killed as if the special forces of the organised structure 
were totally suspended. 

It will thus be evident that the study of living beings 
must not be confined to an isolated search after the 
peculiar forces of vitality, but must embrace the appli- 
cation of the other natural forces to the operations of 
life. It is necessary to begin with tracing all the effects 
of the inorganic forces upon these operations ; and when 
we are sure that we have done this to the full, if we 
find that there remain certain processes still unac- 
counted for, we may set them down to the special 
powers of organised nature; and from the character of 
the processes thus separated and distinguished from all 
the rest, we may infer the exact nature of these organic 
powers. In this way we shall know at last (as far as 
the thing is knowable) what is the secret or the mys- 
tery of life. 

‘ew need to be told that we are as yet a good way off 
from this desirable consummation. At present, scientific 
inquirers are occupying themselves with the first stage 
of the investigation, or the tracing out of the operations 
that may be sustained within the living body by the 
inorganic forces alone, supposing these to work out their 
effects exactly as they do in their ordinary connections 
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with inanimate matter; and no one pretends to doubt 
that, for example, the laws regulating the latent heat of 
water and steam are strictly observed in the case of the 
constituent water of organic bodies. 

In his present work, Liebig has devoted himself to the 
elucidation of one class of physical forces employed in 
vegetable and animal life—namely, the forces of the 
absorption or imbibition of fluids by membranes, and 
other tissues and solid substances permeable to fluids, 
whether liquid or gaseous. It is well known to all who 
have attended to the mechanism and processes of the 
animal body, that this process of imbibition goes on 
very extensively within it; indeed this is almost the 
only way that fluids can enter many parts of the system. 
If we look at the blood-distributing mechanism, we shall 
find that it is an apparatus of shut tubes, circling from 
the heart through the body, and from the body back to 
the heart; but nowhere in all its course (excepting the 
two junctions in the neck with the lymphatic trunks) 
does it present any opening or outlets that could either 
discharge or receive a liquid stream. And yet the 
purpose of the circulation is to take in matters at some 
parts of its course, and give them out at others. It 
takes in from the alimentary canal, in a liquid shape, 
the nourishing matter of the food; it gives out matter 
to the liver and the kidneys. In the lungs it takes in 
one gas, and gives out another ; and in all the tissues of 
the body there is a continual exchange of substance 
going on through the walls of the small blood tubes, 
which are diffused everywhere: fresh matter to nourish 
and replace the surrounding tissue passes out of each 
tube by sweating through its sides; and a portion of the 
altered and useless matter, by a similar process, is taken 
in and carried along the circulation. The blood is a very 
mixed and complicated fluid, being the commissariat for 
supplying every distinct tissue with its proper material ; 
and on entering any one tissue, such as muscle, the 
particles of fresh muscle are given out, and certain 
parts of the used-up muscle drawn in instead: the new 
matter and the old pass one another in the pores of the 
blood tubes. It is the same with brain or mucus mem- 
brane, or any other of the substances that are subject 
to the tear and wear of the living action. 

It will thus be evident that one distinct force in con- 
stant requisition in the animal economy is the force of 
fluid imbibition, which therefore becomes a subject of 
study and of interest to every lover of knowledge. 
Like all other branches of inquiry into nature, it has 
both a speculative and a practical value: it is a part of 
the mystery of existence, which the intellect of man has 
always been intent on solving, and at the same time of 
the utmost importance to our corporeal wellbeing. 

With the view of ascertaining the precise character, 
and the most simple mode of expressing the workings 
of this force, Liebig instituted a set of experiments on 
the passage of liquids through animal membranes. 
Like experiments and like inferences from them have 
also been made by others, who must therefore share 
with Liebig the merits of whatever advances human 
knowledge may have now attained in this department. 

In order to connect the force of fluid imbibition with 
forces familiar to us in the inanimate world, a few 
words of reference to these forces will be necessary. 

Of natural powers possessing mechanical force, or 
capable of setting material masses in motion, the most 
prominent and striking is the falling force or weight, 
called in Latin ‘ gravity.’ The full range of this power, 
as first seen by Newton, extends to the starry heavens, 
and knows no bounds that we are aware of. Distance 
diminishes its intensity, by spreading it over space, but 
does not destroy it. Its effects are pre-eminently on 
the large scale. 

It requires a greater effort of attention to appreciate 
a different class of attractions which operate only on 
the atoms or small particles of bodies. All substances 
that we know of are made up of fine particles held 
together by attractive or adhesive forces. The firm 
solid masses of stone and metal that we sce about us 
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are aggregates or masses of powdery atoms, too fine to 
be distinguished by the most powerful microscope ; and 
the reason why they do not preserve the condition of 
powder or dust is, that nature has given them strong 
attractions for one another, so that in favourable cir- 
cumstances they stick all together with an intense 
energy, which it often requires a great force to over- 
come. Mere gravity would not keep particles together 
with such a degree of compact firmness. Now although 
the general effect of these atomic attractions is very 
ebvious to our senses, by making all the difference 
between the dust that floats in the wind and the rocks 
that defy the ocean, yet their operation on the indi- 
vidual particles cannot be observed, owing to the ex- 
cessive smallness of such particles compared with our 
powers of vision. But if we take the liberty of repre- 
senting an atom by an apple, and a brother atom by a 
second apple, and if we imagine these two apples so 
attracting each other that it takes a powerful pull to 
draw them asunder ; and if, moreover, we conceive that 
attraction is not the whole of the action that goes on 
between them, there being at the same time an intense 
repulsion that holds them from coming perfectly close, 
we shall possess an illustration of the forces that main- 
tain the solid structure of bodies. If we imagine the 
two apples held at a distance of half an inch from each 
other, and so fixed between two forces, one preventing 
them from being drawn asunder, and the other prevent- 
ing them from coming any nearer, we shall have a 
picture of what occurs between every two particles of a 
piece of iron or stone. Each atom of iron clings to its 
fellows all around it with an intense adhesion, which, 
however, is counteracted by a repulsion that makes 
them all keep at a certain distance from each other. 
The attraction is an inherent property of the particles, 
but the repulsion may be very much modified by heat. 

Of this binding attraction (which gives us firm 
masses instead of what in Scotland might be called a 
universe of stowr) there are two different kinds, which 
we have carefully to distinguish. The first is the kind 
that obtains between particles of the same substance— 
the adhesion of iron to iron, lead to lead, sulphur to 
sulphur, ice to ice, clay toclay. This has been called 
homogeneous attraction, or kindred attraction. By en- 
abling each atom to cling, by a preference, to its fellow 
of the same class, it keeps up the distinctness and 
purity of substances ; and without it, we should have a 
general chaos of all the materials of nature, to the utter 
confusion of their specific and distinctive usefulness. 
Pure gold or pure water would be an impossibility, 
were it not for the kindred affinity of the particles of 
each ; for if they were once broken up, and intermingled 
with strange matters, there would be no means of sepa- 
rating the mixture. 

The other kind of atomic attraction is what subsists 
between the atoms of different substances. Although 
the attraction of each for its own kind is the primary 
law, there is, over and above this, certain cases where 
the particles of one kind attract the particles of another 
kind. Thus besides the adhesion of copper to copper 
and tin to tin, there is an adhesion of copper to tin, such 
that, when they are melted together, the one diffuses 
itself through the other, and the whole mass becomes 
coherent under three different atomic attractions. But 
the most common, and perhaps, on the whole, the most 
important instance of this action, is the wetting of 
bodies by water, or the adhesion of watery particles to 
the particles of other bodies. The action is not an 
unlimited one: it is not a matter of course that any 
substance will show an attraction for any other sub- 
stance; on the contrary, some substances are wholly 
destitute of adhesion to certain others, and some have 
the power of adhering to many, and some to few. The 
phenomenon is very variable; and it is one of the spe- 
cific characteristics or properties of every substance to 
have a certain amount of adhesive affinity to certain 
other assignable substances. To distinguish this kind 
of attraction from the first, it is called heterogeneous, or 


foreign, or alten affinity. Liebig and some others reckon 
it a kind of chemical affinity, because it operates, like 
chemical affinity, between the atoms of bodies ;, but in 
this country.it is usual to reserve the name ‘chemical’ 
to the affinity that transforms two substances that are 
mixed together into a third, with properties totally dis- 
tinct from either—as in the affinity between oxygen and 
hydrogen when they form water. 

As the purity and separate existence of the various 
materials of the globe are maintained by kindred attrac- 
tion, so a certain number of mixtures and adhesions 
arise from foreign attraction. All cements operate on 
this principle ; likewise the alloys of metals, the com- 
position of rocks, and the dissolution of solids in liquids, 
and of liquids and airs in liquids. The penetration of 
liquids into the pores of solids is a very conspicuous 
example of the same action—as in the swelling of wood 
by being wetted, the absorption of water by a sponge, 
and the rise of oil in wicks. When glass tubes are 
formed of a very fine bore, if they are dipped with one 
end in water, the water will rise up several inches 
above its level, the rise being greater as the tube is 
smaller. This case has been called capillary attraction, 
because the tubes are so fine, as to be compared to 
hairs. But the name is a misleading one, and carries 
the mind quite away from the real cause of the rise of 
the liquid, which is the attraction of the water for the 
glass. If a capillary tube were formed of tallow or 
bees’ wax, there would be no such rise; these sub- 
stances not being of the class that water has an attrac- 
tion for. 

The present researches of Liebig have reference to 
the foreign or alien attraction that we have now ex- 
plained; and they involve two different cases of it, 
which are complicated together in one operation: the 
cases are, the attraction of one liquid for another, caus- 
ing them to mix together; and the attraction of liquids 
for porous solid membranes, which leads to their im- 
bibition or absorption. We shall now describe some of 
his experiments. ai 

Animal membranes and tissues are permeable to all 
liquids whatsoever: they are in no case tiquor-tight; 
and when two liquids disposed to mix are separated 
only by a membrane, the mixture is retarded, but not 
prevented. If a piece of bladder is stretched across the 
end of a tube, and if the tube is filled with brine, and 
immersed in pure water, so that the two liquids touch 
the bladder, one on one side, and the other on the other 
side, an exchange takes place through the bladder— 
brine flows down out of the tube, and water flows up 
into the tube; and the crossing or exchanging move- 
ment continues till the liquid outside and inside is of 
the same uniform degree of saltness. So if alcohol and 
water are put in the same predicament, with a mem- 
brane separating them, there is a cross-current between 
the two till an even mixture has been produced—the 
presence of the membrane does not suspend the alien 
attraction of particles of water for particles of alcohol. 

So far the phenomenon presents no remarkable sin- 
gularity. But it has been observed that, in many cases 
of this kind of mixture, more of the one liquid passes 
through than of the other; and at the end of the pro- 
cess, the quantities remaining on the two sides are 
changed, one being increased, and the other diminished. 
Thus in the case of water and brine, the water flows 
faster through to the brine than the brine to the water, 
and the bulk of the mixture on the side of the brine is 
increased, while the bulk on the side of the water has 
diminished. So when alcohol and water are used, the 
alcohol in least quantity, and therefore increases 
in bulk, while the water diminishes. This would hap- 
pen even if the alcohol, the lighter of the two, were 
uppermost in the experiment: the specific gravities are 
not concerned in the process. This case of alteration 
of bulks, when first discovered, was reckoned a new and 
remarkable phenomenon, caused by a peculiar and dis- 
tinct force, and the names and ezosmose were 
applied to designate the action. 
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It is now, however, distinctly understood that no new 
and unknown power of nature is employed in the mat- 
ter. The inequality of flow is owing to attraction of 
the membrane itself for the two liquids. Like most 
other porous solids, animal membrane has a strong at- 
traction for water, and sucks it into its pores so ener- 
getically, as to swell out by the action. It has likewise 
an attraction for brine, or the mixture of salt and 
water; but this attraction is not so strong as for the 
pure water. Hence if water be at one side and brine at 
the other, both will be absorbed, but the water will be 
drawn in most strongly and most rapidly; and hence a 
greater quantity of it will pass out at the other side— 
that is, more water will pass through to the brine than 
brine to the water. There is the same superiority in 
the attraction for the water in the case of alcohol and 
water. Also if pure water is used with a solution of 
sugar in water, the sugared water will increase in bulk, 
and the pure water will diminish. ‘The greater the dif- 
ference in the attractions of the liquids for the mem- 
brane itself, the more marked will be the change of 
bulks from the inequality of the transudation. Thus a 
solution of albumen has an exceedingly small attraction 
for animal membrane; hence, when it lies at one side, 
and water at the other, the permeation is almost all on 
the side of the water, or the water passes through to the 
albumen, while scarcely any albumen passes through to 
the water: it is a case of one-sided absorption rather 
than of mutual exchange. 

The phenomenon, therefore, is the result of three dif- 
ferent attractions—one between the liquids themselves, 
such as would make them thoroughly mix with each 
other whenever they came in contact ; and two between 
the membrane and the two liquids. If the membrane’s 
attraction is the same for both liquids, the flow is equal 
to both sides; if it is greater for one, that one passes 
through in greatest quantity. And as, in general, water 
has a stronger attraction for membrane than other 
liquids, it will show the most abundant absorption. 

Liebig points out several applications of these doc- 
trines in the animal body, which contains a vast assem- 
blage of membranous tubes. Thus in drinking pure 
water, the absorption through the walls of the stomach 
into the blood is more rapid than with any other liquid. 
A solution of salt stagnates for a considerable time be- 
fore it is taken into the circulation ; and in that time it 
exercises the well-known purgative influence in the 
intestines. So tea or milk will remain, much longer in 
the stomach than water. The rapidity df the absorp- 
tion of pure water is very great, and enables water- 
drinkers to pass an extraordinary quantity through 
the body in a short time. In proportion as the water is 
mixed with any dissolved matter—common salt, salts of 
soda or magnesia, iron, lime, &c.—its absorptive power 
is reduced ; and if drunk in the same quantities as pure 
water, it will cause a heavy oppression both in the sto- 
mach and in the blood-vessels ; being obstructed first in 
its passage into the circulation, and next in its passage 
into the kidneys. 

The consequence in the animal body of the very little 
affinity of albumen for membranous tissues, is the more 
effectual retention of the blood in the blood - vessels, 
blood being composed of albumen and a number of other 
matters, which have all a low attraction for the sides of 
the tubes. These substances must of course not be 
wholly retained in the blood-vessels, as their purpose 
is to nourish the tissues; but it would seem that they 
require to be prevented from passing through with the 
same rapidity as watery solutions of other matters. 

The various membranes of the body, and the walls of 
the different viscera, probably possess unequal attrac- 
tions for different liquids, and this may in part deter- 
mine the tendency that they have to pass particular 
fluids in preference to others. But this is a very ob- 
scure subject, and there seem to be other forces at work 
in the selective power of the various secreting organs 
in addition to mechanical imbibition or transudation. 

The present volume contains the description of an- 


other class of experiments, of the same general tenor, 
but calculated to illustrate especially the influence of 
the cutaneous transpiration of the animal body, or the 
escape of vapours through the skin, upon the motion of 
the liquids in the interior. There is a constant escape 
of watery vapour, mixed with other vapours and gases, 
from all the pores of the skin, the water being the most 
copious ingredient: and this transpiration is very fluc- 
tuating, and is dependent on the condition of the external 
air, as well as on the state of the body itself. Expe- 
rience shows that the health and vitality of the indivi- 
dual are greatly affected by it. 

Liebig has made experiments upon tubes closed 
with bladder, and filled with water, so that one side of 
the bladder is in contact with water, and the other side 
with the external air. In this arrangement the water 
evaporates through the bladder into the air; and when 
the tube is a bent one, the bending being at the top, and 
one of the arms (which both point downwards) covered 
with bladder at the mouth, while the other is immersed 
in a vessel of liquid, the evaporation from the free end 
leads to a rise of fresh liquor, by the atmospheric pres- 
sure on the liquid of the vessel, even if the immersed 
end be likewise closed with bladder ; so that the effect 
of evaporation through the walls of tubes is to keep up 
a motion of the liquid within the tubes. ‘Thus evapo- 
ration from the skin takes off pressure from the liquids 
of the capillaries, and they are driven on by the pressure 
behind with so much the more rapidity. In a word, 
cutaneous transpiration has the effect of increasing the 
rapidity of the circulation in the neighbourhood of the 
skin, and therefore of increasing the functions of the 
blood in renewing the tissues and maintaining the 
vigour and vitality of the system. For as life consists 
of the uninterrupted decay and renovation of the 
muscle, nerve, mucus membrane, and the other organs 
and tissues, so the more rapidly these two processes go 
on, provided they keep an equal pace—that is, the reno- 
vation equal to the decay—the greater is the force and 
feeling of life in the individual. Hence the value, 
among other things, of an uninterrupted evaporation 
through the pores of the skin. The impulse thus ge- 
nerated to the movement of the liquids has the same 
general effect as an increase of the power of the heart 
to send blood through the body. The evaporation from 
the lungs is another case of the same principle: the 
more abundant it is, the more rapid is the circulation in 
the lungs, and the greater the aération or purification of 
the blood. 

But evaporation is always dependent on the dryness 
of the external atmosphere. When the air is perfectly 
saturated with moisture, no vapour rises from stag- 
nant pools; and although the high temperature of the 
body will always cause a certain amount to go off from 
the skin, yet in a moist atmosphere the action must be 
very much repressed. The fluids thus lose one of the 
forces that keep them moving; they stagnate to some 
degree ; the processes of wear and renovation are dimi- 
nished ; and the powers of life stand at a lower figure. 
The stagnation may be such as to bring on some un- 
healthy change in the fluids, and then we have disease. 
It is of course quite possible that the cutancous evapo- 
ration may be too great, and the motion of the fluids 
made disproportional to other processes, which also 
will cause disease. Health is the result of a perfect 
balance of all the functions; but in general it is seen 
that a dry air and free evaporation are favourable to 
vital activity, and a moist air is a ready source of 
disease. 

Liebig extends the same reasoning to plants whose 
leaves present a large extent of evaporating surface. 
He thinks that this evaporation may be the chief force 
that maintains the motion of the sap: he quotes a 
number of experiments made in the last century by 
Hales to confirm this supposition: and as the partial 
stagnation of the animal fluids from a checked transpi- 
ration is a cause of weakness and disease, so he con- 
siders that plants are struck with blight in the same 
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way. Influenza and the potato disease are caused or 
promoted by the same atmospheric peculiarity of excess 
of moisture. From Hales’s observations he quotes an 
instance of the blight of hops under the circumstances 
of a period of intense heat, which gave a great impulse 
to growth, followed by a long succession of moist, close 
days, and consequent stagnation of the over-abundant 


sap. 

The volume concludes with a paper by Dr Klotzsch 
of Berlin on an improvement in potato cultivation. 
The idea of it is, to pinch off about half an inch from 
the ends of the twigs of each plant twice in the course 
of the season ; first in the fourth or fifth week, or when 
the plants are from six to nine inches above the soil, 
and again in the tenth or eleventh week. ‘The object 
is to prevent the growth of the flowers of the plant, and 
to send all the force that would be expended on these 
to the roots, as well as to the stems and leaves, whose 
action on the air ministers to the growth of the tubers 
beneath. It is said that in this way the produce of the 
potato will be very much increased, while the liability 
to blight will be diminished. A more limited form of 
the practice has been in existence for some time, but it 
is worth being tried to the full extent now mentioned. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


CHATEAUBRIAND is no more! The mind which ima- 
gined ‘ Atala’ and ‘René’ has faded from our view. 
Traveller as well as author, he who has led us over so 
many lands, has now departed from earth. Amid the 
troublous clouds which hover over his country, the sun 
of the author of the ‘ Essay on Revolutions’ has set. 

Francois-Auguste de Chateaubriand was born at St 
Malo, in Brittany, in 1769. His family was one of the 
most ancient of the Breton race. His first years were 
passed in the Chateau de Combourg, an old paternal 
mansion. From the height of a tower in which was 
situated the bedchamber of his childhood he heard 
the breakers of the sea roaring upon the wild Breton 
shore: he listened to the gusty wind, or heard the drear 
shriek of the gull, while watching the now sparkling, 
and now hidden stars, and becoming acquainted with 
all the scenic points of an ocean coast. 

The Chateaubriand family, it appears, had a phy- 
siognomy at once haughty, cold, and melancholy. In 
character the father was proud, austere, and impas- 
sible, and his conduct was felt to be so unfatherly, that 
it drove his child to seek for sympathy rather amid 
the savage scenery around, than from him. In solitary 
reveries amid wild walks the young Chateaubriand thus 
first nursed those powers of imagination which were 
latent within him. Nor was the poetry of sympathy 
without an inspiration and an object even in the cold 
chateau. A small sweet flower yet bloomed in that 
drear wildwood : a young sister was there, whose love 
he returned, who understood his emotions, who recog- 
nised the grace of his nature, and appreciated it in the 
delicacy of her own. 

As the youngest son of the family, Chateaubriand 
was destined for the priesthood. His studies commenced 
at the college of Dol, and terminated at that of Rennes, 
where he had the future General Moreau as his school- 
fellow. The profession which had been chosen for him 
was, however, one to which he had no vocation, and 
it was abandoned. A step had, however, to be taken. 
Sometimes he thought to visit the lands beyond the 
tomb; sometimes to embark for the East Indies. At 
length his elder brother having become the accepted 
suitor of the granddaughter of the great Malesherbes, 
a sub-lieutenant’s commission was procured him in the 
Navarre regiment, and Chateaubriand arrived in Paris 
in 1789, was a at court, rode in the king’s 
carriage, joined in the royal hunt, and entered into all 
the gaiety of the French capital. ‘ 

His intellectual tastes and studies were, however, not 
relinquished even in the whirl of Parisian life. There 


was a little court to which he was more attracted than 
to the great court of which he was a member, and to 
which mind alone gave the claim to admission. It was 
the court of the last and least disciples of the Encyclo- 
pedic school. Through them Chateaubriand was first 
brought before the public as a poet. Under their 
patronage appeared a far greater than themselves. 
Meanwhile one volcanic eruption of the Revolution 
succeeded another. The affair of Coblentz occurred. 
The regiment of Navarre, of which the Marquis de 
Moztemart was colonel, having mutinied like the others, 
Chateaubriand found himself released towards the end 
of 1790 from his military engagements. Preferring to 
emigrate, he determined to make his travels useful. He 
aspired to nothing less than the complete discovery of 
the north-west passage. Hearne had seen it in 1772, 
Mackenzie in 1789, and why should not Chateaubriand 
fully make it known in 1791? At least it was a matter 
of laudable ambition—better than emigrating to Eng- 
land and teaching French. Accordingly, in the spring 
of 1791, he embarked at St Malo with a letter of re- 
commendation to Washington from the Marquis de la 
Rouaizie, who had served in the war of American In- 
dependence. His voyage over, he presented his note 
of introduction to the new Cincinnatus. Washington 
listened to his project with astonishment, and spoke of 
the difliculties of the enterprise. ‘Is it not easier to 
discover the polar passage than to create a people as 
you have done?’ said Chateaubriand. Washington 
gave the young enthusiast a warm grasp with his noble 
hand. In the preface to ‘ Atala,’ and in a note to the 
‘ Essay on Revolutions,’ our traveller has explained at 
length his intended plans for his journey. He wished 
to discover the passage to the north-west of America 
by penetrating to the Polar Sea. Instead, however, 
of directing his course to the northward, he meant to 
pierce the western coast a little above the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; thence following the outline of the continent, 
and keeping the ocean constantly in sight, he intended 
to travel northward as far as Behring’s Strait, to double 
the last American cape, to pursue an eastern course 
along the shores of the Polar Sea, and to return to the 
United States by Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, and Canada. 
This route, however, from one cause or other, was step 
by step relinquished. He was advised to begin by 
seasoning himself by an excursion into the interior of 
America, to make himself acquainted with the Sioux, 
the Iroquois, and Esquimaux; and to live for some 
time among the hunters in the Canadian woods, and 
the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company. This advice 
appeared reasonable. Our traveller thus viewed the 
cataract of Niagara, explored the gigantic ruins on 
the banks of the Ohio, and loitered amid the savages 
in the land of the Natchez. Soon the discoverer gave 
place to the traveller, the traveller to the poet. The 
north - west passage seemed nearly forgotten. Cha- 
teaubriand wandered over lake and forest, sketching 
from a wild nature in colouring worthy of sky and 
cloud, and studying tribe by tribe the manners, the 
religious notions, and the languages of the Indians. 
In reading his travels, his love of colour has always 
struck us. Had his genius been engaged in painting, 
he would have been a great colourist. Take a passage 
for example. In describing some North American 
plains Chateaubriand writes: ‘ The movable surface of 
these plains rise, and are gradually lost in the distance ; 
from emerald-green they pass to a light-blue, then to 
ultra-marine, and then to indigo—each tint dissolving 
into the next, the last terminating at the horizon, where 
it joins the sky by a bar of dark azure.’ His American 
Travels are also remarkable for collections of words in 
the aboriginal languages, and for pleasing relations of 
the poetic traditious of the Indians. No progress was, 
however, made towards the polar passage. He noted 
now ‘a light wood of maples, through which the sun 
shine plays as through lace ;’ now ‘ peaked hills, flanked 
with rocks, from which hang convolvuluses with white 
and blue flowers, festoons of bignonias, long grasses, 
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and rock plants of all colours ;’ now the foliage, ‘ which 
displayed all imaginable hues—scarlet passing to red, a 
dark-yellow to a bright gold colour, reddish-brown to 
light-brown, green, white, azure, in a thousand tints 
more or less faint, more or less bright.’ He marked 
* striped ducks, blue linnets, cardinal birds, and purple 
goldfinches glisten amid the verdure of the trees.’ He 
heard the whet-saw imitate the noise of the saw, the 
eat-bird mew, and the parrots chatter. He saw to the 
south ‘savannas studded with groves, and covered 
with buffaloes ;’ and the Rapids ‘ according as they are 
illumined by the sun’s rays, blown back by the wind, 
or shaded by clouds, curling up into golden waves 
whitened with foam, or rolling on in a dark-looking 
current.’ In fine, he entirely forgot his plan of dis- 
covery; and in the land of the Natchez imagined 
‘René,’ and wrote ‘Atala’ and ‘ The Natchez,’ in 
which he described so well the manners of the tribes 
among whom he sojourned. 

Accident, however, threw in his way a fragment of 
an English journal. By this he learnt the flight of 
Louis XVI., his seizure at Varennes, and the intended 
invasion of France by the emigrants. A native of 
Brittany, and therefore a thorough believer in the 
divine right of kings, he felt that honour called him 
to join the French royalists. He thus abandoned the 
American wilds and the north-west passage, and re- 
turned to Europe, and entered the Prince of Condé’s 
army. When he reached his camp, it was remarked 
that he came late. ‘But I come express from the 
cataract of Niagara,’ replied Chateaubriand. The poet 
made the campaign with an old damaged musket. 
Inside his knapsack was the manuscript of ‘ Atala,’ 
which fortunately warded off a ball which would other- 
wise have destroyed him. At the siege of Thionville, 
however, Chateaubriand was wounded in the thigh, 
and left for dead in the ditch, where the small-pox, 
which was then ravaging the little army, seized upon 
him. Some of the Prince de Ligne’s followers luckily 
discovered him, and threw him into a wagon, in which 
he was taken in an apparently dying state to Ostend. 
Arrived at Ostend, he was immediately placed on 
board a small vessel bound for Jersey. It made 
Guernsey harbour, where he was carelessly put on 
shore, when the poor sufferer was nearly in extremity. 
Covered with loathsome sores as he was, a poor 
fisherman’s wife pitied his fate, had him conveyed 
to her cabin, and tended him with unremitting care 
until his recovery. We wish we could record the name 
of this good woman, which is truly worthy of being 
associated with that of Chateaubriand, who owed nearly 
as much to her as to his mother. 

When he had recovered, the unhappy emigrant deter- 
mined to seek literary employment in London. He arrived 
in the British metropolis in the spring of 1793, desti- 
tute alike of friends and resources, and although freed 
from the small-pox, yet in indifferent health. Lodged 
in one of the lowest of London lanes, Chateaubriand 
earned a petty pittance by teaching French and making 
translations for the booksellers. His leisure time was 
more congenially employed i in planning and composing 
his ‘ Essay on Revolutions.’ This work caused him two 
years of labour, and was first published in London in 
1796. Init his object is to prove by parallels between 
ancient and modern revolutions—their like rise and 
similar failure—that violent eruptions of society are 
incapable of forming phases of positive and permanent 
progress. If the particular instances in this book are 
sometimes too strained, and the comparisons too loose, 
much of the general view of the author may yet be 
admitted by the candid and liberal reader. The chief 
fault of the work was the sceptical tone which prevailed 
in some parts of it. At times its author appeared to 
doubt Providence—progress itself. This fault, however, 
was fully redeemed in the believing, trusting g pages 
which he afterwards published in the ‘Génie du 
Christianisme.’ 

Meanwhile the misfortunes of the emigrant had been 


aggravated in those of his family. Mademoiselle de 
Rosambo, the wife of his brother, was executed with 
her husband and her mother on the same day as her 
illustrious grandfather, M. de Malesherbes. His mother 
soon followed them to the grave—his father had pre- 
viously died. On her deathbed she had charged his 
beloved sister to write him a letter, appealing to his 
religious duties. When his sister’s letter reached 
Chateaubriand, she also had died from the effects of 
imprisonment. This event profoundly affected him. It 
seemed as if two voices called to him from the tomb. 
These voices were to him the voices of two saints, and 
they were thus the inspiration of his ‘ Spirit of Chris- 
tianity.’ 

A new scene had, however, occurred in the revolu- 
tionary drama of France. Bonaparte arose to power, 
and opened to the emigrants the gates of their country. 
Chateaubriand returned to France in 1800, and in con- 
nection with M. de Fontanes was employed upon the 
‘Mercury.’ In this paper, part by part, ‘ Atala’ first 
appeared. The worn-out citizen of republican France 
was delighted with the frank manners and artless sim- 
plicity of this wild child of the forests of the Far West. 
The civilisation of old Europe listened with pleasure 
to the naive thoughts of the young savage of the new 
world. It was a successful work, as it was felt to be 
as fresh and new as a blackberry from the woods. 

The publication of the ‘Spirit of Christianity’ suc- 
ceeded the appearance of ‘ Atala.’ After the harsh 
negatives which had burst asunder the bonds of a bold 
bigotry, it came with words of consolation to the world, 
uniting faith and reason, and throwing a holy halo over 
the internal man. While Napoleon was building up his 
imperial edifice with circumstances, outward forms, 
and the shows and shams of things, Chateaubriand on 
his part pointed to that renovation from within, to that 
spiritual revolution and empire of the soul, which may 
indeed be assisted by external reforms, but for which 
they can never prove the substitute. The ‘ Génie du 
Christianisme’ is yet an admired book. To analyse it 
would be to injure it. Its aim has been indicated, but 
to be judged of, it should be read throughout. The 
‘Spirit of Christianity’ was dedicated to the First 
Consul, and its author was immediately hailed by him 
who could ever appreciate the use of great minds. 
Chateaubriand was sent by Bonaparte to Rome as first 
secretary to the French embassy. He arrives at Rome: 
he sees the Coliseum, the Pantheon, Trajan’s Pillar, 
the Castle of St Angelo, St Peter’s: he watches ‘the 
effect of the moon upon the Tiber, upon the Roman 
mansions, and upon those illustrious ruins which are 
scattered about on every side:’ he is received by the 
Pope, who makes him sit beside him in the most affec- 
tionate manner, and tells him, with an air of com- 
plaisance, that he has read the ‘ Génie du Christianisme,’ 
a copy of which indeed lies open upon his table. 
Besides his letters from Italy, Chateaubriand has given 
a description of Rome and Naples in the fourth and 
fifth books of the ‘ Martyrs.’ It was in Rome, beneath 
the porticoes of the Coliseum, that the ‘ Martyrs’ was 
conceived. ‘ One beautiful evening in last July,’ writes 
Chateaubriand, ‘I seated myself at the Coliseum on a 
step of the altar, dedicated to the sufferings of the 
Passion: the setting sun floods of gold through 
all the galleries which had formerly been thronged with 
men; while at the same time strong shadows were cast 
by the broken corridors and other relics, or fell on the 
ground in large black masses. From the lofty parts of 
the structure I perceived, between the ruins on the 
right of the edifice, the gardens of Czsar’s palace, with 
a palm-tree which seems to have been p in the 
midst of this wreck expressly for painters and poets. 
Instead of the shouts of joy which heretofore proceeded 
from the ferocious spectators in this amphitheatre on 
seeing Christians devoured lions and panthers, 
nothing was now heard but the barking of dogs, which 
belonged to the hermit resident here as a guardian of 
the ruins. At the moment that the sun descended 
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below the horizon, the clock in the dome of St Peter’s 
resounded under the porticoes of the Coliseum.’ Amid 
scenes and memories like these the inspiration which 
produced the ‘ Martyrs’ was nursed. From the church 
of the catacombs he derived his heroes for that mourn- 
ful but exciting work. It is full of pictures of Italy, 
but its best praise is, that its heroes are sufferers, and 
its courage Christian. 

On his return to Paris, Chateaubriand was named 
minister plenipotentiary to Le Valais. It was on the 
evening of that day when, under mysterious circum- 
stances, the corpse of the last of the Condés was dis- 
covered in a ditch at Vincennes. He had been assas- 
sinated under the oak beneath which his ancestor St 
Louis had even administered impartial justice. On the 
same evening, while Paris was yet pale with consterna- 
tion, Chateaubriand sent in his resignation. 

While in Italy, Chateaubriand had conceived the idea 
of a pilgrimage to Greece and Palestine. This he now 
determined to put into execution. In 1806 he again 
saw Italy en route, wooed for a moment the bride of the 
Adriatic with a pure passion, embarked for Greece, 
passed on swiftly to the Sparta of Lycurgus and Leo- 
nidas, meditated in the Cigora of Athens, touched at 
Smyrna, glanced at the City of the Sultan, passed to 
Cyprus, reverently saluted Mount Carmel, and fell 
upon his knees, like a new Crusader, at the sight of 
the Holy City. Here he followed, step by step, the 
traces of sacred tradition, and devoutly marked the 
footprints on the pilgrim path of the Saviour of man- 
kind. From Palestine he sailed to Egypt, crossed 
the city of the Ptolemies, followed the Nile to Cairo, 
contemplated Memphis and the Pyramids, and visited 
Tunis and Carthage. From thence he embarked for 
Spain, viewed the fair vale of Granada, and under the 
magic portals of the Alhambra, conceived the ‘ Last 
Abancerage.’ 

After an absence of ten months, in the spring of 1807 
Chateaubriand returned once more to his native country. 
In the retirement of his hermitage in the Valeé-aux- 
Loups, near Daulnay, he then wrote his ‘ Itinerary,’ 
a remarkable historical and geographical work, and 
afterwards completed the ‘ Martyrs,’ which he had 
planned at Rome. While thus engaged, the events of 
1814 menaced a change in France, and Chateaubriand 
quitted his retreat, and hastened to mingle in the con- 
flict. We shall slightly pass over his political career, as 
good poets are often bad politicians, and it is often better 
to be with the bard in the grotto consecrated to poesy 
and religion, than to follow him into the party-rostra of 
politics. Chateaubriand’s first political act was his too 
famous pamphlet of ‘ Bonaparte and the Bourbons’—a 
production which in charity is thus passed over. The 
insults which were afterwards exchanged between him 
and the illustrious captive of St Helena were alike un- 
worthy of each. After the Hundred Days, Chateau- 
briand followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent, where he 
formed a part of his council, in quality of minister of 
state. After Waterloo, he also preserved his title, but 
refused to accept a portfolio in company with Fouché. 
As a member of the Chamber of Peers, and as a publicist, 
he was henceforth most known. As his political credo, 
he published his ‘ Monarchy according to the Charter’ 
—an obscure and contradictory work. In the columns 
of the ‘Conservateur’ he, moreover, vehemently at- 
tacked the Decazes ministry, and charged it with com- 
plicity in the assassination of the Duke de Berry. The 
Villéle ministry next entered upon power, and Chateau- 
briand was at once named ambassador at Berlin, and 
afterwards at London. In September 1822 he also 
passed the Alps to represent France at the Congress of 
Verona, where he pleaded the cause of Greece, defended 
the interests of France on the question of the Spanish 
war, and returned to replace M. de Montmorency in the 
office of foreign affairs. In this position he differed 
with his colleague M. de Villéle on the Spanish war. 
Some slight was offered him, which his Breton blood 
could not bear, and another Coriolanus passed to the 


Volsci. Armed with his pen, and encamped in the 
‘Journal des Débats,’ Chateaubriand thenceforward 
waged a vigorous war with Villéle, which was rewarded 
by the Martignac ministry with the embassy to Rome. 
Soon afterwards, however, on the coming in of the 
Polignac party, he resigned office, and recommenced his 
opposition. The revolution of 1830 occurred, and placed 
the Orleans family in power. This new turn of affairs 
was too much for the poetical politician. He bade 
adieu to the Chamber of Peers; and henceforth became 
a champion of the legitimist party and the rights of 
the Duke of Bordeaux, for which he encountered perse- 
cution. 

With an annuity derived from the sale of his posthu- 
mous memoirs, he spent the latter years of his life in 
retirement ; and died just as France was undergoing the 
throes of a fresh revolution. Inconsistent in his theories, 
and to the last degree visionary, there is much to ridicule 
and condemn in his political career; but he possessed 
many admirable points of character; and the French 
people have singled him out for honour alone of all the 
writers of the Empire and the adherents of the Resto- 
ration. One of his most cherished fancies was to be 
buried on a rocky islet near St Malo; and his dying 
request to this effect has, we believe, been fulfilled. 

In person Chateaubriand was short and thin; his face 
was pale and strongly lined; his eyes beamed under 
prominent brows; his forehead was ample; and as an 
old man, his large head was bald at the top, but else- 
where crowned with a forest of white locks. In dress 
he was neat, and even beauish. In manners he was 
gracious, urbane, and modest; and his love for children 
was remarkable. Chateaubriand was married, but little 
has been furnished respecting his wife; and we believe 
he has left no descendants. The last years of his 
existence were employed in reading his ‘ Mémoires 
d’outre Tombe,’ at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, in the retire- 
ment of which he died. This autobiography is now 
waited for by the world. Mrs Trollope, in her ‘ Summer 
in Brittany,’ has communicated.some pleasant pages of 
this self-history of a celebrated man, which makes us 
desire more. For the rest, Chateaubriand had a pom- 
pous academical funeral in the French style, which 
has not passed without animadversion. A valued writer 
and a delightful traveller, a poet, a gentleman, and a 
man with a religious heart, he has left behind him a 
European reputation, which, if not grander, is yet 
purer than that of many of his cotemporaries. 


GOSSIP ABOUT SHARKS. 


Ir may be wrong—I know it is—to hate any creature 
which God has made, every living thing having, it 
may be supposed, its uses in creation, and therefore 
part of a great general economy. At the same time 
people cannot well avoid having their antipathies. Some 
have no great affection for rats; few look with anything 
like satisfaction on snakes and various other reptiles: 
it has been my misfortune to hate sharks. Yes, I say 
it undisguisedly—of all created beings, a shark is to me 
the most abhorrent. Born in the tropics, and living the 
chief portion of my life just beyond their verge, where 
bathing in the sea was more a necessity than a luxury, 
I have often come into contact in various ways with 
this fiend of the deep. Fiend of the deep, however, is 
not the proper term; it lurks also in shallow sunny 
spots, where the brilliant white sand supports appa- 
rently just enough of cool still water to afford a bath 
for a troop of nymphs or children. In the most retired 
corner of such a locality, just where the tide will allow 
of his quick exit, will the brute lurk, and wo betide 
the animal which comes within its reach! The ground 
shark is the most dangerous and deadly of all his deadly 
tribe; for, as a negro once said, ‘You never see him 
till you feel him.’ In the open sea you have some 
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chance for your life; for your enemy is visible from the 
deck of a ship, or even from a small boat; the deep- 
sea shark swimming high in the water, and in calm 
weather generally showing his dorsal-fin above its sur- 
face. But the ground shark, as its name signifies, lies 
crouched below you, glaring upwards in all directions 
as it slews itself round; its eyes take in a great extent 
of the surface; and small chance has living flesh or 
bone when opposed to its powerful jaws or numerous 
rows of teeth. 

My hatred to this monster dates from a very early 
period of my life. When about four or five years old, 
I was once floating in a tiny canoe within the reef 
which circled one of the islands of the Pacific. He who 
held me in his arms bade me look over its side, and 
there, far down, but quite distinct in those transparent 
waters, were several sharks sporting over the coral 
which branched from the bottom. In their gambols, 
they would shoot up towards the surface; and in turn- 
ing, the glancing white belly and the horrid jaws would 
suddenly reveal themselves. My childish dreams were 
long after haunted by that vision; and perhaps my 
antipathy thence arose. But often since that period 
have I had cause to shudder when even the name itself 
was mentioned; not so much perhaps on my own ac- 
count personally, as on that of others who have suffered 
by them. 

I myself, however, have had some narrow escapes 
from the scoundrels, I remember well, when a boy at 
school many years ago, one Saturday afternoon my 
father taking myself and two brothers out fishing, not 
with the rod and flies, as in this country, but from the 
boat’s side, in five fathoms of blue water. We were in 
a common waterman’s boat, such as was used in the 
harbour, which, not to be particular, was in Australia. 
We anchored about three or four hundred yards from 
the end of a small island; and while the waterman 
and boys fished, the old gentleman put up his umbrella 
to keep off the sun and read his newspaper. After 
our fishing was over, at about sunset, one of my 
brothers and I determined to bathe. My father did not 
much like the idea; but we assured him there was no 
danger, and jumped in and swam to the island; and 
after running about for ten minutes, we jumped in the 
water again and struck out for the boat. The wind 
blew pretty freshly, and the small waves washed about 
my head, and forced me to swim on my side or back, to 
avoid their splashing in my face; owing to this, I did 
not hear the shouting which had for some moments, in 
fact, been kept up by those we had left in the boat. 
The first word I did hear distinctly was a terrible one— 
‘Shark!’ and at the same instant I saw those in the 
boat all standing up and waving their hands, the old 
gentleman shaking his umbrella in a very emphatic 
manner. I turned myself quickly round in the water. 
I have said before the sun was nearly down: it is not 
surprising then that, springing up as I did, the shadow 
of my own head and shoulders should startle one so 
suddenly alarmed as I was. Down I went as quickly 
as possible; for the only chance you have with a 
shark is to get below him; and if you can reach the 
bottom, to kick up a dust there, and under cover of 
the cloud raised, to swim in another direction. I saw 
nothing, however, except the white legs and body of my 
brother, who was about thirty yards behind me when 
I went down; and I came up again. He had seen me 
go down, and asked me the reason for doing it. I was 

lad to find that he had not heard the cries from the 
at, for he was a timid lad, and I feared the effects upon 
him. I kept constantly before him, splashing the water 
in his face, and shouting, until he got into a towering 
passion. This was what I wanted; for his attention 
was drawn from the boat. The agony of those moments 


I shall never forget: I did not know the exact nature 
of the intimation which was wished to be given us, 
beyond the simple fact, that it was connected with the 
dreaded shark. Every moment I expected to see the 
baleful shadow glide swiftly towards us, and in imagi- 
nation I felt myself—but it is useless to attempt de- 
scribing what was the nature of my feelings. They 
were, in fact, all swallowed up in one sentiment of 
terrific expectation. A very few minutes must have 
elapsed before the boat shot up to us and took us in; 
and yet the space seemed interminable. During the 
latter part of the time the cry of ‘shark’ had luckily 
been suppressed, for which I was very grateful; for I 
dreaded the effect upon my brother exceedingly. When 
we got safe in, he was ready to pummell me for tor- 
menting him; but when he ascertained the reason, he 
turned quite pale and sick. It seemed that a boat, 
anchored some fifty yards or so from ours, had hooked 
a large shark when we were about one-third of our way 
back to the boat; and the cries were for us to go 
back on shore, and the boat would come tous. After 
a struggle, although the hook and line were very strong, 
he had got off, having bent, or rather straightened the 
former, while we were still some two hundred yards 
off. 

When in Sydney, I went one Sunday morning to 
bathe. I was accompanied by a friend who had just 
arrived from the South Sea Islands. He was very 
timid, and clung to the rock, never going beyond a 
few yards from it, and instantly returning. Upon ral- 
lying him, he confessed his great dread of sharks. I 
assured him that in that harbour accidents never oc- 
curred from any such cause; which was certainly cor- 
rect, inasmuch as, up to that period, I had never heard 
of any person having been killed in it; and in the bays 
close to the town I should suppose that sharks scarcely 
ever come, being in that respect very different from the 
West Indies or the coast of Africa. I took my usual 
swim out for twenty minutes or so, and returned home. 
On that same day, as I was walking with another 
friend, after the morning service, a constable touched 
him upon the shoulder, and pressed his services as a 
juryman to serve on an inquest then about being held 
upon the body of a man that morning killed by a shark. 
We found the poor fellow with a terrible wound, ex- 
tending from the upper part of the thigh to the knee, 
the flesh being, in fact, entirely stripped from the bone. 
He was a convict, who had been confined in Cockatoo 
Island, a station for prisoners, situated about eight 
miles from Sydney higher up the harbour, and further 
from the sea than the spot where I bathed that morn- 
ing. The circumstances attending the accident were 
peculiar. He and some other prisoners had received 
permission to bathe; he being the first stripped, jumped 
into the water, which in every part of the harbour of 
Sydney, and the coast generally, is deep, being in that 
respect very unlike the shelving coasts of this country. 
He had not swam more than a few yards before one of 
the skulking ground sharks had him fast by the upper 
part of the thigh. One of his comrades in the most 
gallant manner jumped in and seized hold of him; and 
after a struggle, in which all the flesh was stripped off, 
the poor fellow was got on shore; but the great artery 
of the thigh was severed, and he was already dead. 

Another case, somewhat similar to the above, took 
place in a remote part of the coast of Australia some 
years previous to it. Long will the catastrophe be 
remembered by sorrowing friends in that part of the 
world, although many years have passed away since 
it occurred; for, unlike the last case, the victim was 
not an outcast from society, a convict loosed from his 
chains for a few moments, but a young and fair lad, 
the pride of his fond mother, who had, by a singular 
fatality, lost her husband and several other members of 
her family by drowning, and a friend and school-fellow 
of the writer of this article. He was riding in the 
lonely bush in company with one servant; from one 
cattle station to another, if I remember aright. The 
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road lay for a considerable distance along the banks of 
what is termed in the map a river; but which is, in 
fact, an arm of the sea. He was about twelve years of 
age; and, as would be expected from a lad fresh from 
school, finding himself on horseback, about to proceed 
to a spot where he would have plenty of shooting and 
kangaroo hunting, as well as riding after wild cattle, 
he was in very high spirits. The day was very hot; 
and when, at a turn of the road, he found himself on 
the very verge of the cool blue water, no wonder he 
felt inclined to bathe. The servant, however, reminded 
him that they had sixty miles yet to ride, and should 
lose no time; he resolved, therefore, to bathe his feet 
only, which were very hot. He dismounted, as did 
also the man; and pulling off his shoes and stockings, 
he seated himself on a flat ledge of rock, where the 
water was very deep, and dipped his feet in. It was 
much the same as if a person suspended his feet over 
the side of a boat when in deep water. His head was 
turned towards the man, with whom he was at the 
moment speaking, when a small ground shark, about 
five feet long, rose suddenly, and seizing him by the 
calf of the leg, dragged him off the rock into the water. 
The man had seen the fish rise; but so rapidly was 
the poor lad seized, that ere he could spring forward to 
grasp him, the shark had already borne him shrieking 
away. As in the last-mentioned case, the looker-on 
was brave and true-hearted. He leaped into the water, 
being a good swimmer fortunately; and, though with 
some difficulty, succeeded in reaching and taking hold 
of the boy; for when a shark has a large body in its 
jaws, it generally rushes to and fro on the surface of 
the water. For a long time did they struggle, the man 
endeavouring to reach the shore, and the shark rushing 
sometimes in that direction, and at others in the oppo- 
site. At length, however, they reached a spot some 
thirty yards or so further up the shore, and where the 
water shoaled sufficiently to permit the man to plant 
his feet for an instant to the ground. The moment 
this happened, owing to the greater resistance offered, 
the flesh instantly separated from the bones, and the 
shark swam off with the piece in his jaws. He got the 
poor lad, who was half drowned and nearly insensible, 
safely on shore; and had assistance been at hand, his 
life might ultimately have been preserved. But the 
nearest aid was sixty miles off, and the limb was so 
dreadfully wounded (the whole of the back portion of 
the leg being either torn off, or separated from the 
bone), that, carrying him before him on the saddle, he 
was obliged to travel very slowly. Worse than this, 
he had to encamp one, if not two nights, in the woods, 
before reaching the station. The poor lad died from 
tetanus or locked jaw a few days after the occurrence. 
A few years ago, a sad occurrence took place on the 
coast south of Sydney. A vessel had been wrecked 
somewhere near Twofold Bay; all her passengers and 
the crew had escaped safely to the shore, and as they 
had recovered some provisions, and had the prospect, 
after a few days’ travelling along the coast, of reaching 
a settlement, they were all in high spirits. They had 
no boats, for all belonging to the vessel had been de- 
stroyed at the time of her wreck. Owing to this want, 
they met often with great difficulties in crossing the 
numerous creeks or rivers which fall into the sea in 
different parts of the coast they were proceeding along; 
being often compelled to make long circuits to go round 
these, or to reach a spot where they could wade across 
them. All difficulties, however, of this nature had now 
nearly been surmounted—they were not far from the 
settlement: but one more creek remained to cross, and 
then they would be within reach of assistance and sym- 
pathy from their fellow-creatures. Upon the arrival of 
the whole party at the borders of this inlet, as usual two 
of the men, carrying poles in their hands, entered it, 
to ascertain beforehand whether or not it was fordable 
for the whole number. And their comrades seeing the 
pioneers reach the middle of the creek without the 
water rising above their waist, prepared to follow in 


a body, when suddenly one of their guides, uttering 
a loud shriek, disappeared headlong beneath the sur- 
face. His comrade, who was only a few yards off, 
turned his head to ascertain the cause; but he was 
instantly seized, and the agonized spectators gazed 
on, unable in the least to aid their unfortunate com- 
panions, who were being torn to pieces before their 
eyes. For some few minutes the rushing play of fins 
and tails, glancing in all directions, with now and then 
portions of the remains of the unhappy victims, was 
incessant; but fresh assailants crowded to the spot, 
and soon nothing but a ripple here, and a slight splash 
there, indicated the locality as one where so fearful a 
tragedy had been so lately enacted. 

Terrible instances are all these of the ferocity and 
deadly cunning of this atrocious monster. We will 
finish this article with the mention of one other slight 
incident connected with this ‘sea lawyer,’ as the sailors 
term him, of a less melancholy termination than those 
adduced. 

A merry party of us were once on a calm summer 
evening pulling across a bay in a whale-boat. We were 
proceeding to a dinner party, in fact, and of course were 
all dressed in our best, as the phrase is. Amongst our 
number was a would-be sailor, who wished to impress 
upon the uninitiated an overwhelming sense of his nau- 
tical abilities. He seized every opportunity of ‘show- 
ing off;’ and amongst his other ambitious notions, he 
wished it to be believed that he could steer a whale- 
boat. Now it must be remembered that the boat 
employed in the South Sea fishing is a very different 
affair from other boats; and, in particular, it is steered 
in a different manner, a long oar being employed, 
which projects from the stern; whereas, in common 
boats of course, as every one knows, a rudder and 
tiller of wood or ropes are used. In steering the 
whale-boat the helmsman stands up, grasping the 
handle of the steering oar in one hand, balancing him- 
self gracefully as the boat rises and falls on the seas; 
and it requires great skill and dexterity to keep so long 
a lever, projecting as it does from the stern of the boat 
for twenty feet, from suddenly (when struck by a wave, 
for instance) acting in a forcible manner against the 
person who holds it. In calm weather of course, and 
when the water is smooth, a child might steer a whale- 
boat; but the pseudo-nautical I have mentioned, I veril 
believe, thought he could steer one in a gale of wind. 
At anyrate he could not resist the opportunity which 
smooth water, no wind, and, what was of greater con- 
sequence to him, I believe, a select party of spectators to 
witness his performance, offered for the exhibition of his 
skill; and he offered to relieve the old sailor who was 
steering of the task. The tar looked for a moment at the 
satin vest, tights, and swallow-tail of the applicant, and 
sniffed the air as if to ascertain what breeze brought 
the scent of the Eau de Cologne to his nostrils, and then, 
without a word, resigned the oar. I am not aware if 
any of the party wished for some accident to supervene, 
to take the conceit out of the aspirant; certainly none 
expected anything of the sort. And yet a calamity 
did overtake the purposed diner-out when in the height 
of his glory, at the very moment that, while the boat 
in reality was ‘steering itself, as the term is, he was 
deluding himself into the belief that he was its uner- 
ring guide. 

The blade of the steering oar, unlike those of the 
pulling ones, was bound round with a broad band of 
bright copper, to strengthen it, I presume, and keep it 
from splitting. This copper band, as the boat glided 
over the surface of the water, by its glistening quality 
attracted the notice of a ‘tiger shark,’ as it is called 
(a species of the common ground shark), which rushed 
upwards, and seizing hold of the oar-blade, shook it 
in so tiger-like a fashion, that our dandy, holding the 
oar more gracefully than firmly, was hurled completely 
overboard. Very much astonished he was, as indeed 
were all on board; but the old sailor grasped hold of 
his leg and hauled him in, And it was observed that 
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the veteran tar, as he took a second look at the satin 
vest, tights, and swallow-tail, had a broad grin upon his 
countenance. ‘This little incident took place at a 
small port south of Sydney. 


SANITARY EVILS FROM SLAUGHTER-HOUSES 

IN TOWNS. 
Tae following, compiled by Mr Dunhill, civil-engincer, is 
an abstract of evidence before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Smithfield Market, May 1847. 
The subject is of vital importance to many provincial 
towns now afflicted with slaughter-houses in confined 
neighbourhoods :— 

*Dr Jordan Roche Lynch had lived and practised for 
the last fifteen years in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, 
the sanitary state of which was most defective. The 
slaughter-houses have a most injurious influence upon the 
district: they generate fever, render the most simple dis- 
eases malignant, and shorten the duration of life. In Bear 
Alley, a lane running from Farringdon Street to the old wall 
of the city, called Break-neck Steps, there is a slaughter- 
house behind six or seven houses, which are inhabited by 
the humblest classes of society. The stench is intolerable, 
arising from the slaughtering of the cattle and the removal 
of the fecal matter, the guts, the blood, and the skins of 
the animals. When they clean the guts, the matter is 
turned out; some of the heavier parts of the manure are 
preserved to be carted away, but a great deal of it is 
carried into the sewers, which have gully-holes; and in the 
summer months, the heat acting upon the fecal matter, 
causes its decomposition, and carburetted and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, and carbonic acid gas, all of which 
are fatal to animal life, are disengaged, and rush out of the 
gully-holes, so that a blind man’s nose will enable him to 
avoid approaching these outlets. Whenever he (Dr Lynch) 
goes into places or houses contiguous to the slaughter- 
houses, he is compelled to hold his nose all the time he is 
there, the stench is so great. He has patients in all those 
houses. They are never free from the effects of it; and 
when the people there are dangerously ill, he is without 
the hope, any exercise of skill, of restoring them to 
health. He invariably makes it a rule to intreat them to 

q their repug to go into the workhouse, in 
order that they may have better air; and if they accede, 
the medicines that would have failed in the noxious 
atmosphere before, restore them in most instances to 
health. The people where such smells are “drink ;” it isa 
kind of instinct—they fly to it; they fancy that the stimulus 
resists the noxious agency of the foul air they are breath- 
ing; and they are right: malaria, such as is generated in 
these slaughter-houses, is a narcotic poison; it oppresses 
both body and mind; and under the influence of this 
physical and mental depression, they instinctively resort 
to the gin-shop, which aggravates their distresses, by ex- 
tracting from them the means of living perhaps better 
than they do. 

The sewer which receives the refuse of the slaughter- 
house in Bear Alley comes down the declivity, and runs 
under two houses occupied by a Mrs James and a Mrs 
Bethel), in Farringdon Street. In every part of Mrs James’s 
house the stench is so strong, that he frequently fore- 
warned them that they would have an attack of fever. 
The lady in question was attacked with ppores in the 
head and face, and died, in spite of everything that could 
be done, and showed evidence, even after death, of the 
state the system had been in, owing to the absorption of 
putrid poison, emanating from the decomposition in that 
sewer of animal matter from the slaughter-houses, which 

ives out sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid gas in 
immense quantities. 

There is a slaughter-house in Fox and Knot Court; it is 
a very large establishment, and the ey ad endeavours 
to keep down its offensiveness ; he has recourse to every 
means he can devise to counteract the bad effects; he has 
it sluiced and washed frequently ; and notwithstanding he 
has the advantage of a steep declivity to the main sewer of 
the Fleet, the stench, especially in warm weather, is mest 
intolerable. A few months back, he (Dr Lynch) was 
obliged to interfere, in consequence of the people right 
and left in this locality being attacked with sickness of the 
stomach, bowel complaint, and fever; they stated it all 


arose from the slaughter-house in question; he accom- 
panied the police thither, and found carts and wagons laden 
with bullocks lying on their backs, blown out, their bellies 
inflated like drums, their eyes starting out of their oe 
their tongues out: with some of them their bowels ha 
burst, and were lying about, yet their stomachs were 
equally distended, emitting putrid gas, and the stench was 
so great, that the nose could detect it at a considerable 
distance. 

The slaughter-houses must be removed from their pre- 
sent confined locality ; no arrangement, however perfect in 
detail, can obviate the evil; the decomposition of vege- 
table matter is very injurious, but does not seize hold of 
the system with the same intense violence that a mixture 
of animal putrescence does. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P.—In consequence of medi- 
cal reports on the evils which flowed from the slaughter- 
houses in Paris, an edict was issued in the year 1810 that 
public abattoirs should be constructed, and when com- 
pleted, all private slaughter-houses suppressed, for which 
no indemnity was granted to the butchers, who raised 
several objections to the alteration in the system, but it 
has been found in practice to work admirably well. 

The five abattoirs which were constructed include 240 
slaughter-houses, each of which accommodate one, two, or 
three butchers, according to the extent of their dealings ; 
the total cost of their erection was L.800,000, and the 
revenue they yield is L.40,000 per annum. 

Mr Thomas Dunhill, civil-engineer, had devoted much 
time and anxious attention to this question, feeling that 
the present system of slaughtering the food for 2,000,000 
of souls, in the heart of the city, and in densely-populated 
localities, materially affected the sanitary condition of the 
metropolis ; and this conviction has been confirmed by 
personal examinations in the districts where slaughter- 
houses abound. He had also visited several of the slaughter- 
houses in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, Newgate, 
Leadenhall, Aldgate, and Clare Markets; more filthy places 
he cannot conceive to exist than these Aceldamas of 
blood: there is a total absence of drainage, ventilation, 
and natural light; the machinery is imperfect ; the water 
supply inadequate and impure ; the blood and filth accu- 
mulate in the cellars for months; and he was always ill 
after inspecting them. 

Not the least important feature in the establishment of 
out-lying abattoirs is, that bone-boiling, skin-dressing, glue, 
gut, and horn manufactures, and numerous other noxious 
crafts in connection with the offal and refuse of slanghter- 
houses, highly prejudicial to the public health, and into- 
lerable nuisances where they are now carried on, would 
shortly find their way out of town to the neighbourhood of 
the depots of the matériel they require. 

He had visited the abattoirs at Paris: the continental 
system formed a striking contrast to that pursued in this 
country—nothing could be better devised than the plan 
adopted in France ; and he derived such infinite pleasure 
from witnessing the improvement, that he has never ceased 
to urge the importance of its adoption in this metropolis, 
and every other city throughout the United Kingdom. 

Charles J. B. Aldis, Esq. M.D., physician to the Lon- 
don and Surrey Dispensaries, was physician to the Farring- 
don Dispensary in 1844, which at that time was situated 
in the locality of several of the metropolitan slaughter- 
houses. Small-pox and fever were very prevalent, the num- 
ber of cases exceeding those of other dispensaries, though 
situated in as densely-populated a district, which he attri- 
buted to the inhalation of accumulated poison generated 
in the slaughter-houses. The decomposition of animal 
matter therein gives out poison of the most virulent 
nature. Upon visiting these places, he found quantities of 
blood, paunches, and their contents, strewed all over the 
ground, and heaped up in the corners, which were giving 
out a miasma redolent of small-pox and fever; indeed 
there were no less than seven cases of the former at the 
Farringdon Dispensary in one day—an instance surpassing 
all his experience. In the vicinity of Bear Alley, a bird- 
fancier who resided there could keep no birds alive; has 
been obliged to prescribe for patients outside their houses, 
for fear of being sick with the vapours from the slaughter- 
houses gaining access to the courts and alleys, which, 
being destitute of ventilation, pervades every room in the 
houses, dealing out disease and death amongst the inha- 
bitants. 

William A. Guy, Esq. M.D., is physician to King’s Col- 
lege Hospital ; considers slaughter-houses in the midst 
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of a dense population objectionable, on account of the 
large quantity of ordure and offal which necessarily accu- 
mulates therein, It is a great disadvantage that large 
masses of filth should be suffered to congregate in the 
very heart of a great city, as it not 4 hey the sanitary 
condition of the population in itself, but sets an example 
to the whole neighbourhood to be unusually dirty and 
filthy. The localities of these nuisances are usually avoided 
by respectable persons. An inferior class occupies the 
houses, whose squalor and wretchedness is but an exten- 
sion of the evil. 

Mr William Fortesque, surgeon, considered the effluvia 
from the slaughter-house refuse a mixture of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid gases, which are disengaged in 
ae to the stage of decomposition the fecal matter 

1as reached; and that it is highly detrimental to the health 

of the locality in which slaughter-houses are situated, 
when enclosed by dwellings, and in the midst of a dense 
population.’ 


A VALUABLE HINT FOR FARMERS. 


The celebrated Mr Robert Bakewell of Dishly, Leicester- 
shire, and the founder of the New Leicester sheep, used 
to tell an anecdote with exceeding high glee of a farmer 
not only of the olden school, but of the golden times. This 
farmer, who owned and occupied 1000 acres of land, had 
three daughters. When his eldest daughter married, he 
gave her one-quarter of his land for her portion, but no 
money ; and he found, by a little more speed and a little 
better management, the produce of his farm did not 
decrease. When his second daughter married, he gave 
her one-third of the remaining land for her portion, but no 
money. He then set to work, and began to grub up his 
furze and fern, and ploughed up what he called his poor 
dry furze land, even when the furze covered in some 
closes nearly half the land. After giving half his land 
away to two of his daughters, to his great surprise he 
found that the produce increased: he made more money 
because his new broken-up furze land brought excessive 
crops, and at the same time he farmed the whole of his 
land better, for he employed three times more labourers 
upon it; he rose two hours sooner in the morning, had no 
more dead fallows once in three years; instead of which he 
got two green crops in one year, and ate them upon the 
land. A garden never requires a dead fallow. But the 
great advantage was, that he had got the same money to 
manage 500 acres as he had to manage 1000 acres ; there- 
fore he laid out double the money upon the land. When 
his third and last daughter married, he gave her 250 acres, 
or half which remained, for her portion, and no money. 
He then found that he had the same money to farm one- 
quarter of the land as he had at first to farm the whole. 
He began to ask himself a few questions, and set his wits 
to work how he was to make as much of 250 as he had 
done of 1000 acres. He then paid off his bailiff, who 
weighed twenty stone! rose with the larks in the long 
days, and went to bed with the lamb; he got as much 
more work done for his money; he made his servants, 
labourers, and horses, move faster; broke them from 
their snail’s space; and found that the eye of the master 
quickened the pace of the servant. He saw the begin- 
ning and ending of everything; and to his servants and 
labourers, instead of saying, ‘Go and do it,’ he said to 
them, ‘Let us go, my boys, and do it.’ Between come 
and go he soon found out a great difference. He ibbed 
up the whole of his furze and ferns, and then ploughed 
the whole of his poor grass land up, and converted a great 
deal of corn into meat for sake of the manure, and he pre- 
served his black water (the essence of manure); cut his 
hedges down, which had not been plashed for forty or 
fifty years; straightened his zig-fences; cut his water- 
courses straight, and gained a deal of land by doing so; 
made dams and sluices, and irrigated all the land he 
could; he grubbed up many of his hedges and_ borders 
covered with bushes, in some places from 10 to 14 yards 
in width, some more in his small closes, some not wider 
than streets ; and threw three, four, five, and six closes 
into one. He found out that, instead of growing white- 
thorn hedges and haws to feed foreign birds in the winter, 
he could grow food for man instead of migratory birds. 
After all this improvement he grew more, and made more 
of 250 acres than he did from 1000; at the same time 
found out that half of England at that time was not culfi- 
vated from the want of means to cultivate it with. I let 


him rams and sold him long-horned bulls (said Mr Bake- 
well), and told him the real value of labour, both in-doors 
and out, and what ought to be done with a certain number 
of men, oxen, and horses, within a given time, I taught 
him to sow less and plough better; that there were 
limits and measures to all things; and that the husband- 
man ought to be stronger than the farm. I told him how 
to make hot land colder, and cold land hotter, light land 
stiffer, and stiff land lighter. I soon caused him to shake 
off all his old deep-rooted prejudices, and I grafted new ones 
in their places. I told him not to breed inferior cattle, 
sheep, or horses, but the best of each kind, for the best 
consumed no more than the worst. My friend became a 
new man in his old age, and died rich.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 


A PINT OF ALE AND A NEWSPAPER. 


How strangely the value of different things is estimated 
in some minds! A few grains of toasted barley are wetted, 
and the juice squeezed into a little water, with a taste of 
the leaves of the hop-plant—the value of both being too 
small to be calculated; and a very slight tax is laid upon 
the mixture, which costs also so little labour as hardly to 
be reckoned in our coinage. A pint of this sells, retail, for 
fourpence; and if of good flavour, it is reckoned cheap and 
well worth the money; and so it is. It is drunk off in a 
minute or two—it is gone. On the same table on which 
this was served lies a newspaper, the mere white sheet of 
which cost one penny-farthing, and the duty thereon one 
penny, with no deductions for’ damaged, crooked, or over- 
printed copies made ready for sale, and charged too with 
carriage from mills and stamp-oflice at a distance ; and it 
is covered with half a million of types, at a cost of thirty 
pounds for itself and other sheets printed at the same 
oftice the same day; and this sells for no more than the 
pint of ale, the juice of a little malt and hops! And yet 
after one person has enjoyed it, affording him news from all 

arts of F samacse and useful thoughts on all that interests 

im as a man and a citizen, it remains. to be enjoyed by 
scores of others in the same town or elsewhere; and it 
promotes trade, and finds employment, and markets for 
goods, and cautions against frauds and accidents, and sub- 
jects for conversation ; and there are some who think this 
article dear, though the swiftly-gone barley-water is paid 
for cheerfully. How is this? Is tlie body a better pay- 
master than the mind, and are things of the moment more 
prized than things of moment? Is the transient tickling 
of the stomach of more consequence than the improve- 
ment of the mind, and the information that is essential to 
rational beings? If things had their real value, would not 
the newspaper be worth many pints of the best ale?— 
Liverpool Mercury. 


ENCOUNTER WITH A PRAIRIE WOLF, 


I have never known these animals, rapacious as they are, 
extend their attacks to man, though they probably would 
if very hungry, and a favourable quemeas presented 
itself. I shall not soon forget an adventure with one of 
them, many years ago, on the frontiers of Missouri. Ridin 
near the irie border, I perceived one of the largest an 
fiercest of the gray species, which had just descended from 
the west, and seemed famished to desperation. I at once 
prepared for a chase; and being without arms, I caught up a 
cudgel, when I betook me valiantly to the charge, much 
stronger, as I soon discovered, in my cause than in my 
equipment. The wolf was in no humour to flee, however, 
but boldly met me full half-way. Iwas soon disarmed, 
for my club broke upon the animal’s head. He then ‘ laid 
to’ my horse’s legs, which, not relishing the conflict, gave 
a plunge, and sent me whirling over his head, and made his 
escape, leaving me and the wolf at close quarters. I was 
no sooner _— my feet than my antagonist renewed the 
charge; but being without weapon, or any means of awaken- 
ing an emotion of terror, save through his imagination, I 
took off my large black hat, and using it for a shield, began 
to thrust it towards his gaping jaws. My ruse had the 
desired effect ; for after springing at me a few times, he 
wheeled about, and trotted off several paces, and stopped 
to gaze at me. Being apprehensive that he might change 
his mind and return to the attack, and conscious that, 
under the compromise, I had the best of the bargain, I very 
resolutely—took to my heels, glad of the ——— of 
making a drawn e, though I had myself given the 
aulielen—-deemabar ‘a Santa £é Trader. 
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POPULAR RECREATION. 


Can anything be more lamentable to contemplate than a 
dull, grim, and vicious population, whose only amusement 
is sensuality? Yet what can we expect if we provide 
no means of recreation ; if we never share our own pleasure 
with our own poorer brethren ; and if the public buildings 
which invite them in their brief hours of leisure are chiefly 
gin palaces? As for our cathedrals and great churches, 
we mostly have them well locked up, for fear any one 
should steal in and say a prayer, or contemplate a noble 
work of art without paying for it; and we shut up people 
by thousands in dense towns, with no outlets to the 
country but those which are guarded on both sides by 
dusty hedges. Now an open space near the town is one 
of nature’s churches: and it is an imperative duty to pro- 
vide such things. Nor, indeed, should we stop at giving 
breathing-places to crowded multitudes in great towns. 
To provide cheap locomotion as a means of social improve- 
ment should be ever in the minds of legislators and other 
influential persons. Blunders in legislating about rail- 
ways, and absurd expenditure in making them, are a far 
greater public detriment than they may seem at first 
sight. Again, without interfering too much, or attempting 
to force a ‘ Book of Sports’ upon the people, who in that 
ease would be resolutely dull and lugubrious, the bene- 
volent employer of labour might exert himself in many 
ways to encourage healthful and instructive amusements 
amongst his men. He might give prizes for athletic excel- 
lence or skill: he might aid in .establishing zoological 
gardens, or music-meetings, or exhibitions of pictures, or 
mechanics’ institutes. These are things in which some 
of the great employers of labour have already set him the 
example. Let him remember how much his workpeople 
are deprived of by being almost confined to one spot; 
and let him be the more anxious to enlarge their minds, by 
inducing them to take interest in anything which may 
prevent the ‘ignorant present’ and its low cares from 
absorbing all their attention. He has very likely some 
sarees or some art in which he takes especial pleasure 

imself, and which gives to his leisure perhaps its greatest 
charm; he may be sure that there are many of his people 
who could be made to share in some degree that pleasure 
or pursuit with him. It is a large, a sure, and certainly a 
most pleasurable benefice, to provide for the poor such 
opportunities of recreation or means of amusement as I 
have mentioned above. Neither can it be set down as 
at all a trifling matter. Depend upon it, that man has 
not made any great progress in humanity who does not 
care for the leisure hours and amusements of his fcllow- 
men.—The Claims of Labour. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND HABITS OF THE POPE, 


I had the honour of two interviews with Pius [X.: the 
first as a member of the committee appointed for a 
humane purpose; the second with a private party. I 
believe the committee was the first body of Englishmen 
who waited on the Pope; and certainly, as Mr Harford 
spoke his sensible address, his Holiness seemed highly 
pleased and affected. His manner is frank, and even 
simple. There is not the slightest tincture of pride or 
stateliness in his deportment. Pius IX., addressing his 
fellow-men, utters like a man of sense what he really at 
the moment thinks and feels. There was no written reply, 
couched in terms of cold formality to what was kindly said, 
but a cordial, spontaneous expression of feeling, outspoken 
at the moment. The Pope said something courteous to 
several individual members presented to him: hearing I 
was a lawyer, he remarked that an English advocate had 
lately sent him a book on legislation, which he was sure 
contained much which would be desirable for him to 
know, but, unfortunately, being unacquainted with the 
language, he could not read it—a very sensible, but un- 
kingly observation. Common kings never admit their 
ignorance of anything. Dull pomposity is not congenial to 
the disposition of Pius IX. His manner was, however, a 
little unsteady. He is not what some would call dignified; 
he appeared as if his royalty sat awkwardly upon him; in 
appearance very unlike the portraits of Pius VI. The 
countenance, stout figure, and whole bearing of Pius IX., 
denote plain, vigorous sense, resolution and manliness of 
character, and true benevolence, more than refined or 
polished taste, lofty dignity, royal pride, or grandeur of 
thought. Strip him of his robes of state, he never would 
be mistaken for a subtle Jesuit or crafty priest, but would 


ben all the world over for a sagacious, clear-headed, Eng- 
ish country gentleman. Such was the opinion I formed 
on my first interview with Pius IX. The second time I had 
the honour of being received, the Pope was quite at his 
ease; and when the party of English ladies and gentlemen 
were grouped ssoumd hin, spoke with unaffected kindness 
what he deemed most suitable. He inquired anxiously 
about Ireland, and spoke in terms of hearty admiration of 
the exertions made by the parliament in England in relief 
of the Irish famine. The vote of ten millions seemed to 
astonish his Holiness. On this occasion the manner of the 
Pope was fatherly; and undoubtedly, I must say, rooted as 
I am in the Protestant faith, the unaffected behaviour of 
Pius IX. towards people of all nations is that becoming 
an ecciesiastic aspiring to be considered the head of the 
Christian church.— Whiteside’s Italy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 


A SKETCH. 


Hers was a lowly and a lonely fate: 

Far from the world’s gay throng, unseen, unknown, 
Like a fair floweret in a woodland vale 

She grew in beauty, ’neath the fostering shade 

Of an old stately tree—her fathers’ home— 

Which centuries had seen thus proudly stand, 
Braving the storms of winter and of fate, 

In lone magnificence. She, fair and young, 

The child of that high race, was gently nursed 
With smiles and loving tears—the sunny beams 
And vernal showers of her quiet spring. 

And days and years passed on—unmarked the flight 
Of Time—till she blushed forth a glorious flower. 


But none were there to see, and none to love 

(To see had been to love). Far otherwise 

Tler fate ordained. And finding all around 

No ocean for the stream of love that gushed 
Warm, pure, and holy from her youthful heart, 
Meekly she turned her soft blue eyes to Heaven ; 
And there, amid her native woodlands, like 

The woodland flower—her emblem—on the soft 
And wooing breeze that gently round her played, 
She lavished all her sweets—a fragrant store— 
And there she garnered up her love, her hope, 
Tler heart’s sweet virgin bloom. 


So passed her spring ; and summer glided on, 
Yet still she lonely dwelt—blessing and blessed 
In that fair vale, and by the world unknown. 
Pleasure, the butterfly, unheeding passed 

On jewelled wing; but the bee, Happiness, 
Dwelt lovingly within her gentle breast, 

And lingered, charmed with it’s sweet resting-place, 
Drinking the honey of her soul ; and Peace, 
The dove-like, brooded in the shadowy boughs, 
And luiled her with its whispered melody ; 
And evermore the eye of Ileaven gazed 

In her pure eyes, and found reflected there 

Its holy image. 


Thus waned her summer; and now autumn drear 
Obscured with clouds the sunshine of her lot. 
Loved blossoms faded round—and sere and wan, 
Rustled with dying moan above her head 

The kindred leaves of her ‘ time-honoured’ tree. 
She wept to see them parted: day by day, 

Tlurled in dark eddies to the stormy sky, 

Or faded on the parent bough ; and then 

Falling around her once bright dwelling-place, 
And mingling with the dust of years gone by. 
Dimmed were those gentle eyes ; yet ’mid their tears, 
With fading light turned lovingly to Heaven : 
And so she died. 


Mourn not her lonely fate. True all unknown 
Passion to her, and greatness, and renown ; 
Yet blest in this was she: unfelt was Love, 
Therefore Inconstancy, Greatness unknown, 
And hence Ambition’s restless flood had ne'er 
Disturbed the placid current of her life. 

Sweet ties of household love—and charity, 
Friendship, and pure benevolence—in these 
Passed all her quiet hours. Oh say, ye saa 
And weary ones of earth ! was she not blest 
Whom peace and love surrounded, and who died 
Tranquil and hopeful, gazing up to Heaven ? 


G. C. 
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